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The Family Digest is an extension of Archbishop 
John Francis Noll’s first publishing venture in 1908 


IFTY YEARS AGO, the Rev. 
John Francis Noll, who 
was to become Archbishop- 

Bishop of Fort Wayne and found- 
er of Our Sunday Visitor, Inc.°, 
was pastor of the Catholic church 
in Hartford City, Indiana. Thirty- 
three years old and 10 years a 
priest (by long custom the age of 
ordination to the priesthood was 
24; but in his case an exception 


*Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. to- 
day peblieies Our Sunday Visitor, 
The Famil ym My Daily Visi- 
tor, and e est. In addition 
to these four periodicals, the book 
and mphlet department turns 
out thousands of books and pam- 
phlets every year and the church 
collection envelope department 
prints in excess of 200 million 
envelopes yearly. 


This article is adapted from the book ‘‘With Ink and Crozier,” a bio- 
Rev. Richard Ginder, published at 
isitor, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 


graphy of Archbishop Noll, b: 
$2.50 by Our 


was made and he was ordained 
at the age of 23), Father Noll had 
already seen the need for a strong 
Catholic press. 

“Many people who are literally 
steeped in prejudice,” he once 
wrote, “would become disposed 
to embrace the Catholic Faith if 
they were approached with char- 
ity and kindness, and if the Catho- 
lic Church were given a chance to 
speak for itself. Unfortunately, the 

riest does not meet so many non- 
Catholics as does the layman, and 
that ig why every Catholic should 
be an apostle, resenting his 
Church creditably before his 
neighbors and the people among 
whom he works. If it becomes 
known that he is earnest, derives 
great joy from his Faith, and that 
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his ideals are outstandingly higher 
than those of others, people must 
be attracted, even insensibly, to 
the religion which stands for those 
ideals.” 

In other words, the laity are 


pect the usual layman to buy and 
assimilate a stock of books on 
Catholic doctrine. 

As Father Noll turned these 
thoughts over in his mind, he hit 
upon the idea of periodical litera- 


the — we ture — a month- 
tween Cai magazine was 
olic clergy and Ah way he en- 
the non-Catholic visioned it then, 
world. If that in 1908. And the 
secure, the ew 
must be well in- line was a 82- 
structed and page monthly 
able to give an called Truth. It 
answer for the was put out by 
Faith that is in Father Thomas 
. Price, who was, 
Catholic at that time, 
schooling is good chaplain of an 
in its way, but a < Ra- 
not every parish eigh, N. C. 
has a school and (A few years 
ic privileged way, same 
to attend even hbi 1 Father Price met 
where there are Father James 
facilities. But Anthony Walsh, 


even so, the child attends only a 
few years of his life. His instruc- 
tion is firm enough, but rudimen- 
tary, and then for the rest-of his 
life he depends for the most part 
on the Sunday sermon, the an- 
nual Lenten series, and an occa- 
sional mission. 

The formation of a _ well-in- 
structed layman is the result of 
constant reading and deep 
thought. But one could hardly ex- 


director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the 
Archdiocese of Boston, and to- 
gether they organized the Catho- 
lic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, better known as. Mary- 
knoll. As the years go by, it is 
coming to be held more and more 
that Father Price was a saint.) 
Now, of course, Father Noll 
might have hit upon The Ave 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Vatican City 
Dear Mr. Fink, 

The Holy Father has been informed that The Family Digest 
is about to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of its publication, and 
He has graciously commanded me to give expression to His 
warm felicitations on this happy occasion. 

His Holiness has frequently stressed the importance of the 
Catholic Press as an instrument of the apostolate. He could not 
fail, therefore, to derive satisfaction from the knowledge of the 
noteworthy achievements of the late Archbishop Noll in this field, 
not least amongst them the foundation of The Parish Monthly, 
later changed to The Family Digest, as a publication of Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 

The Family Digest is dedicated to a vital subject to which 
the Supreme Pontiff has devoted much of His pastoral attention, 
namely, the Christian Family, and He bids me express His warm 
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commendation of the valuable service it has rendered and is 
rendering in defending and promoting this lofty ideal. He gives 
thanks to Almighty God for the manifold blessings bestowed upon 
your periodical and upon its meritorious efforts, and He prayer- 
fully invokes upon it a continuation of heavenly favor, in pledge 
of which He cordially imparts to you, to the editorial staff and to 
all who collaborate in this praiseworthy work, His paternal Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 
With sentiments of high esteem and cordial regard, I remain 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
MSGR. ANGELO DELL’ACQUA 
Substitute Secretary of State 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE 


On the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the publication of 
The Family Digest, I extend sincere congratulations and best wish- 
es to the editor and to Our Sunday Visitor Press. This periodical, 
founded by the late Archbishop Noll, under the name of The 
Parish Monthly, has promoted the cause of Christ in America; may 
it prosper in the years ahead. 


ARCHBISHOP A. G. CICOGNANI 
Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States 


(Continued from page 2) arish 


own 


Maria, The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, The Catholic World, 
or any other of the many splendid 
magazines then in circulation. But 
Truth was an instructive periodi- 
cal, containing six pages of an- 
swers to questions, and he was 
sure Father Price wouldn’t mind 
him tampering with the format — 
for Father Noll had designs on 
the little magazine. He meant to 


adapt it to the special needs of his 
4 


en his bundle of Truth 
came, then, he ripped off its cov- 
er and substituted one of his own, 
calling the magazine The Parish 
Monthly. In addition, he stitched 
in four or eight monthly pages of 
notes spiri ex- 
ortations. 

When he wrote to Father Price 
and asked him not to bother 
covering the magazines for his 
parish, Father Price got curious 
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and asked just what was happen- 
ing to the magazine up there in 
Hartford City. After obtaining the 
explanation, Father Price circular- 
ized the clergy of the country, 
recommending that Father Noll’s 
idea be taken up more generally. 
By the end of the first year, 
however, the Indiana pastor dis- 
covered that he had an inborn 
talent for writing. It came easily 
to him and he could with almost 
as much facility turn out 32 as the 
meager four pages to which he 
had been confining himself — so 
he started writing the whole 
— himself, first a 16-page 
and later a 32-page job each 
month. The neighboring pastors 


Archbishop Noll, who died May 31, 1956, at his editorial desk 


of Muncie, Marion, Union City, 
and Alexandria edged in on his 
monthly press run, which soon 
reached a quite respectable figure. 

His next step was to send 
sample copies of The Parish 
Monthly to pastors of large con- 
gregations throughout the coun- 
try, explaining his system and tell- 
ing them that the sale of adver- 
tisements locally should bring in 
enough revenue to support the 
proposition. 

It was not long before more 
than 200 parishes were ordering 
the 32-page “patented core,” edit- 
ed by Father Noll, and circulating 
it among their ag under what- 
ever name they chose to call it. 
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The cost of the insert, as well as 
of the local issue, was covered by 
the advertisements 
merchants appearing on the inside 
and two together 
with whatever inside pages they 
cared to 

Many of the subscribing ors 
preferred to have their eae 
magazine printed in Hartford 
City. This meant a great deal of 
work. Father Noll was having it 
done by the two printing shops in 
his city, but it soon got too big 
for them to handle. Most of the 
wanted their magazines 
y express for distribution on the 
first Sunday of each month, with 
eight, 16, or more pages of local 
matter added to the body of the 
magazine. Since the Hartford City 
printers found that they could not 
meet Father Noll’s deadline, he 
was forced to turn over a great 
deal of the work to a large print- 
ing firm in Muncie. 

Most of this work on The Parish 
Monthly was done with his own 
hand. Although he was still pastor 
of Hartford City with Montpelier 
dependent on his ministrations, 
still. subject to sick calls, confes- 
sional work, convert instructions, 
and the welter of other responsi- 
bilities incumbent on a pastor, he 
still found time, somehow, first to 
canvass the clergy by mail, then to 
write up his 32 pages each month, 
and in addition edit and read 
pas on 200 different sets of 
ocally written copy. When one 
thinks of the bookkeeping prob- 


lems involved and the answering 
of correspondence from readers, it 
makes one wonder how he escap- 
ed being eaten alive by stomach 
ulcers. 

All this began in 1908. In 1910 
Father Noll was transferred to St. 
Mary’s parish in Huntington, Ind., 
and he took The Parish Monthly 


with him. Two years later, in 
1912, he founded Our Sunday 
Visitor. 


In 1938, owing to the number 
of individual subscriptions apart 
from bundle-orders going into par- 
ishes, The Parish Monthly’s name 
was changed to The Family 
Monthly. 

Then, in 1945, it was decided 
to reduce the magazine in format 
to the present-day “digest” size, 
and to increase the number of 
pages from 32 to 48. At the same 
time, it was renamed The Family 
Digest and its purpose became to 
print the best articles available, 
original or reprints, on all aspects 
of family life. 

Today The Family Digest is 
published in two editions: a 32- 
page edition which is mailed free 
of charge to parishioners of 1,200 
Catholic parishes throughout the 
ge and paid for by the sale 
of advertising space to local 
merchants on the covers; and the 
— 64-page edition which is 
sold by individual subscription 
and in churches. The combined 
circulation of these two editions 
for this issue is in excess of 
220,000. 


They act like 
what they are 


Condensed from 
Grail 


EENAGERS NA- 
TURALLY seem 
bewitched. For 

they are living in the 
age of life’s betwitch- 
ing moments. A one- 
year-old is mildly in- 
terested in. the sound 
of his first rattle. Fire- 
flies and neon lights 
cause some enthusiasm 
in the four-year-old. 
The adventure of 
school frightens but 
fascinates the six-year- 
old. A prince-charming 
may the _ secret 
dream of the eight- 
year-old. In each case the child 
goes on Ag calmly in his own 
world while he explores the new 
bit of life he has discovered out- 
side it. 

But there is nothing that com- 
pares with the new world of teen- 
agers. Their old world is shaken 
to its very foundations. Home 
life and school life—everything 
takes on a different aspect. Par- 
ents, friends are seen from a new 
point of view. This is different 
than the mild interest of the one- 


A KIND WORD 
FOR ADOLESCENTS 


Robert J. McAllister, M.D. 


year-old, the moderate enthusiasm 
of the four-year-old, or the fasci- 
nation of the six-year-old. It is an 
overwhelming absorption into a 
completely new life. 

The drab world of obedience is 
invaded by the dazzle of inde- 
The narrow world 
amily and communi an 
to the limits of 
stretches beyond to the mysteries 
of remy The montonous world 
of daily living turns into a sensa- 
tion of brilliant joys and exquisite 


Grail (October, ’57), St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Inc., 7 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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sorrows. 

Their eyes are opened to the 
gaudy glory of color, which they 
reflect in their clothes, their cars, 
their rooms. Their ears are opened 
to the rhythm which all nature 
knows and lives by. The beat of 
life is reflected in their music. 
Their sense of touch responds to 
the blast of wind on their faces in 
an open hot-rod, or the feel of 
grease on their hands as they re- 
pair the jalopy. 

Adults stand idly by, wring 
their hands, and lament. “Alas, 
they know so little about life.” 
Adults who are tired of the world 
because they are tired of them- 
selves cannot appreciate the vivid 
world in which teenagers live. 
They have lost or destroyed the 
rose-colored glasses of enthusiasm. 
They prefer the synthetic wonders 
of cinerama to the panorama of 
beauty which reality presents to 
their sons and daughters. They 
prefer the luxury of a powerful 
automobile to the rain lashing 
their faces and the wind tearing 
at their ears in a beat-up con- 
vertible. They prefer the comfort 
of their contour-chair from which 
they can enjoy the thrill of going 
around the world via television. 
Fortunately teenagers have not 
yet become lulled into this state of 
inactivity. They want to be a part 
of life and not apart from it. They 
may be content to eat from a can, 
but they revolt from getting their 
experience of life from “canned” 


television. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


It is one thing for adults to lose 
interest in life's vibrance. It is 
quite a different thing for them to 
fail to appreciate this world of 
their sons and daughters. If they 
are dead to their youth, they can- 
not be alive to the world of their 
children. 

To some extent everyone is 
bothered by troubles, worries, and 
handicaps. Little children are un- 
happy over little disappointments. 
They have father to mend the 
broken doll and mother to wipe 
away their tears. Adults too are 
bothered by the cares and disap- 
pointments of living. They rely on 
their position, their ability, their 
training or their influence to give 
them security and hope. 

Teenagers ace bothered too. The 
broken toy of childhood is replac- 
ed by the broken heart of youth. 
And parents can no longer repair 
the break or relieve the disap- 
pointment. Teenagers are on the 
great quest of independence. To 
run to mother and father in their 
helplessness would be to admit 
that helplessness. Independence 
could not withstand such defeat. 

They choose no longer to seek 
security from their parents. But 
they are as yet unable to feel se- 
cure in themselves, so they are 
left in insecurity. And at a time 
when problems are pressing from 
all sides. Insecurity itself becomes 
one of their most important prob- 


lems. So they form teen-age 
groups which gain security from 
e insecurity they have in com- 
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Can YOU answer that, Mother .. . 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parent- 
hood, and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” 
by Ellis W. Whiting, does for you 
as you read it, word for word, to 
your child, truthfullv giving him 
or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD 

This book is unique because: the 

UTH is told with father and mother 
fin the picture. all in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child’s whole concept of sex 

started on a_ high, eee plane. 
$) EXACT WORDS supplied. 4) PUR- 
POSELY BRIEF, 48 pages, so as not to 
tire child. 5) Section of delicate QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children. 
6) Creates new appreciation of mother. 

HIGHLY ENDORSED 

In book by Sup’t. of Catholic Schools, and 


book review from St. Francis Seminary, 
concluding: “The work is highly recom- 
mended to parents by a num of cau- 
tious priests.” 


Msgr. J. 

view of this book in The Catholic piosoens- 
er, follow: “I don’t mind giving him ‘t 
author) a free assist, because the book 
well deserves a t.”"—“It will prevent 
the curious little mind from experimen 
me, and a_ feeling of guilt.”—“An 
above all, it will establish that confidence 
and frankness which is going to be so 
necessary ten or twelve years later when 
real problems arise. And thus will save 
agers from coming to me, or some 
other priest, with questions they wouldn’t 


ask mother. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Price in attractive new format is $1.00. 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return in ten 
days and money will be promptly refund- 
ed. Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet of 
paper on which is PRINTED your name 
and address and mail in nearest mail box 
to the publishers. No C.O.D. orders ac- 
cepted because of time involved. 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 912 wW. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS. 


mon. Like a small boy whistling 
in the dark to allay his fear, these 
gangs become boisterous to hide 
the fear within their hearts. 

A gang of teenagers can be ar- 
rogant, impolite, troublesome. 
This is their way of testing their 
strength, of exploring their new 
world, of stating their independ- 
ence. Taken individually, the av- 
erage teenager is friendly, polite, 
and cooperative. 


‘Adult lack of understanding is. 


one of youth’s prominent prob- 
lems. They are deeply ered 
by it. They have never experienc- 
ed adulthood and so cannot fully 
understand the adult point of 
view. A parent asks his son, “Can’t 


you ‘understand how I feel?” The 


honest reply of youth must be 
“No, I cannot.” A son asks his fa- 
ther, “Can’t you understand how I 
feel?” The modern father says, in 
effect, I will 
ople have a right to deman 
adults who 
were once young. Adults have no 
right to demand that youth under- 
stand them completely. 
Unfortunately, many adults are 
more interested in the teenage 
problem than in the problems of 
teenagers. They want to find an 
answer to their own discomfort 
caused by problem youth. They 
are willing to discuss at length and 
at their own ‘level of understand- 
ing the situation regarding today's 
youth: They are less willing to 
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discuss with an individual youth 
his problem and to try to under- 
stand them from his point of view. 
Some say that modern youth are 
Fe no good.” Others say that 
ere are no bad youth, just bad 
parents. The trouble with youth, 
according to still other theories, is 
that they live in the atomic age, 
that they dance too much, that 
they know too much about sex, 
that they are the products of pro- 
gressive education, that they dri 
too much, that they have no re- 
spect for authority and various 
other uncomplimentary ideas. 
Probably the test trouble with 
youth is that they are young. They 
are, in short, acting like adoles- 


cents. 

One adult insults another by 
saying in a sophisticated manner, 
“Don't act like an adolescent.” In- 
deed, just as we e mature 
behavior from an adult, so we can 
a adolescent behavior from 
adolescents. An infant cannot k 
from enjoying a bottle. An artist 
cannot =P m enjoying a-mas- 
terpiece. Nor can a teenager keep 
from being a teenager—but adults 
can keep him from enjoying it. 

Youth are sometimes bothered 
by = own behavior. They are 
just learning to separate feelin 
and a, Frequently their feel. 
ings bubble over into actions. 
They feel things quickly, deeply, 
sincerely, sometimes violently. 
Their actions are characterized by 
the same qualities. However, their 
feelings change easily and rapidly. 


Consequently, so does their be- 
havior. As a result adults consid- 
er them fickle and frivolous. 

Thrilled by a new dress, Mary 
becomes a perfect lady and be- 
haves with propriety and respect 
toward all. Her parents are won- 
derful. The whole world is beauti- 
ful. She is impossibly happy. Then 
the impossible happens. The boy 
who was to ask her to the dance 
asks another instead. The dress be- 
comes hideous. Her parents seem 
hateful. The world is suddenly 
horrible. 

Jim knows the solitary sorrow 
of a love he cannot reveal even to 
the girl who inspires it. He is 
moody, quiet, walks alone, ap- 

despondent. Then one day 
his shyness is overcome by the 
love in her heart. In secret they 
pledge their lives to each other. 

e same passion now blossoms 
within him and turns him into a 
lighthearted, laughing, happy _in- 
dividual. And all the while, others 
know nothing of what goes on in 
oy thoughts. They only witness 

is apparently irrational changes 
in vior. 

Human beings are a balance be- 
tween feelings and thoughts, be- 
tween emotions and ideas, be- 
tween radicalism and _ idealism. 
The child finds no difficulty in 
maintaining the balance because 
he finds no incompatibility. The 
five-year-old can tell his mother 
how angry he is at her while he 
acc an extra bit of dessert. 
The 10-year-old can be furious 
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Family of Nazareth.” 


© Religious full-color illustration and story on 
each page. 


@ Lists Holydays of Obligation and Gospel 
references for each. 


© Fast and Abstinence days with Vigils and 
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@ Helpful Catholic information supplied on the 
back page. 
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with her girl friend but invite her 
to a birthday party. 

The mature adult has reached a 
solution to the problem of feelings 
and thoughts. He can control his 
feelings and be nice to those he 
dislikes. A neighbor's failure to re- 
turn a borrowed lawn mower may 
excite him to anger, but he con- 
trols his anger, perhaps to remain 
on friendly terms, perhaps so he 
can borrow the neighbor’s snow 
shovel next winter. 

The situation with teenagers is 
different. They are bewildered by 
the clash of feelings and thoughts. 
Their emotions are powerful forces 
which they have not yet learned 
to control by thought. They feel 
strongly and vividly. This is the 
age of passion. They think nobly, 
bravely. This is the age of ideal- 
ism. The wisdom of years brings 
the knowledge that passion often 
goes against idealism. But youth 
on hardly be expected to know 


Their emotional needs some- 
times cause teenagers to react to 
situations without giving much 
thought to them. When a 16-year- 
old boy needs love, trust, social 
approval, he is quick to respond to 
any signs of their presence. A shy 
smile means a girl's love. A hand 
on his shoulder means a father’s 
trust. A hearty “hello” from a re- 
spected adult means social ap- 
proval. 

The same youth responds as 
rapidly to opposite behavior. A 


broken teenage heart may result 


January 


from a parent’s unwitting remark. 
Tears of resentment may hide the 
hurt of not being trusted by his 
teacher. Failure to make the ball 
team may snatch from him the so- 
cial standing he needs so badly. 
When small incidents take on so 
much meaning, they bring be- 
wilderment. 

Youth’s greatest bewilderment 
comes in the area of social conven- 
tions. They are striving to be 
adults. Wh does behavior so 
similar to that of adult behavior 
bring so much criticism? Beer at 
the beach is no worse than a bar 
in the basement. Why are they 
condemned for the former, when 
their parents are congratulated for 
the latter? 4 

Is there any intrinsic wrong in 
staying out all or most of the 
night? Because their parents have 
the physical stamina to do so only 
once a year on New Year's eve, 
does that make their children more 
evil? Or only younger in body and 
in heart? It may be unhealthy or 
unwise to stay out too late too of- 
ten. It is not necessarily unholy. 

Adults hold each other closely 
on the dance floor as their hearts 
are stirred by the strains of a ro- 
mantic waltz. Teenagers tear by as 
their feet are stirred by the beat 
of a rock and roll band. Their 
dances appear sensuous to those 
whose joints are not quite as flexi- 
ble as on used to be. Teeners 
prefer football to checkers, roller- 
coasters to rockers, and hot-rods 
to hot water bottles. Why 


1958 


shouldn’t they prefer rock and roll 
to waltzing. 

Adults demand that teenagers 
act responsible. Then they re 
them fay Mary is told 
to be home from the dance by one 
o'clock. Mother sits up impatiently 
to see that she is, and to let her 
in when she comes home. If mo- 
ther suggested to Mary that a 
proximately one o'clock would 
a good hour to get home because 
of duties the next day, if mother 
gave Mary a key to the front door, 
and if mother went to bed at her 
wo ve ter respect for 
each other themselves in 
the morning. If Mary intends to 
do something wrong, it can be 
done as easily by one a.m. as by 
four a.m. Time is unimportant. 
Mary’s own sense of responsibility 
is. 
Teenagers have been criticized 
A sa t youn e 
of these same adults know too lit- 
tle. It is not their knowledge about 
sex but their attitude toward it 
that causes teen trouble. These 
are attitudes they learned from 
adults who were too afraid of the 
topic to talk about it oaty and 
too ignorant of its complete mean- 
ing to talk about it plainly. If par- 
ents push sex into the dark re- 
cesses of their own minds, their 
children will push it into the dark- 
ness of parked cars and shady 


night spots. If parents have ex- 
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plained to their children at the 
proper time the facts about sex 
ni relationships to happy fam- 
ily life, if parents themselves have 
a wholesome attitude toward sex, 
their sons and daughters will have 
both the necessary knowledge and 
the proper attitudes. 

Adults, who criticize teenagers 
for being impressionable, are 
equally impressed by little things. 
Mother cannot understand Jane’s 
madness for Bermuda shorts. But 
mother returns from her club 
meeting to rave about Mrs. Jones’ 
Parisian hat. Mother cannot un- 
derstand Jane’s swooning over the 
erratic singing and demonstrative 
guitar playing of a popular teen- 
age musician. She forgets her own 
excitement over the equally dem- 
onstrative piano playing of an 
equally eccentric adult musician. 
Dad is furious over Bill’s Holly- 
wood haircut. He cannot under- 
stand why his son wants to attract 
attention by making himself con- 
spicuous. Yet dad grows a mus- 
tache for the same reason. 

Teenagers have much to learn 
about life. The teens are too late 
for teaching theories. They should 
have been taught the fundamen- 
tals of living before adolescence. 
They are no longer content with 
the facts of life, now they demand 
the experience of living. They are 
serving their apprenticeship for 
maturity. They need master crafts- 
men to help them, to guide them, 
ee all else, to understand 
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It touches upon the very foundations of 
society and includes the universe itself 


The 
Scope of Marriage 


Condensed from “Marriage is Holy” 
G. Flammand 
Translated from the French by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 


HAT DOES LOVE 
mean for most 
peopleP Some 


think it senti- 

mental dream, an 
adolescent emotion or a refuge 
against daily routine; others con- 
sider it a simple hygiene or an 
agreeable pastime. In any case it 
is understood that “love is not 
life.” Life is made up of activities 
that are much more austere and 
durable! 

The meaning of marriage has 
likewise been distorted. Among 
those who retain some respect for 
its meaning, and who consider it 
more than a mere association of 
interests, how many see in it more 
than a_ social institution whose 
laws must be followed as a mat- 


ter of duty? Very few understand 
it as the warm and living com- 
munication of two persons who 
alone give life and the world their 
full meaning. 

If love and marriage have be- 
come so far removed from life, it 
is because we have not set our 
ideal of them high enough. To 
think of love as pleasure and 
marriage as duty is to caricatur- 
ize the meaning of both. Love is 
an all absorbing thing; it is the 
whole of life. It is not only the 
love of two persons living togeth- 
er but it is also the life of all 
humanity, the life of the universe 
itself. And marriage is best de- 
fined as adult love. That is to 
say a love that is conscious of its 
human and cosmic responsibilities. 


“Marriage is Holy,” edited by Henry Caffarel, 219 pp., copyright 1957 and published 
14 at $3.75 by Fides Publishers Association, 744 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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All mankind, all society, all of 
creation: such is the scope of 
Christian marriage. 

Marriage and Man — Leo- 
nardo da Vinci once said: “The 
greater a man is, the deeper is 
his love.” There is no human act 
in which a person involves him- 
self so totally as in love. In love 
the best in us in brought out to 
the greatest advantage. What is 
often referred to as an amorous 
illusion, a sort of luminous halo 
that envelops a person in love, is 
not an error of the senses; it is 
the perception of a marvelous 
reality; it is the contemplation of 
the divine image that is so deeply 
a part of us. As soon as we are 
touched by the mystery of love 
interior springs are mysteriously 
loosed and what is most pure and 
noble in us rises up and blossoms 
in our countenance, 

Around this fundamental im- 
pulse our whole personality crys- 
tallizes. When passion possesses 
us it colors, by the force of its 
very nature, all of our activities, 
thoughts and dreams; it domi- 
nates, absorbs and consumes our 
whole being. And what passion 
does, love can do on a much more 
elevated level. 

Our adolescence was only a 
series of points of departure; 
much like a small dog capering 
recklessly about, we tested our- 
selves in every direction. Adoles- 
cence was a time of preparation 
for ‘a life as yet unkiiown. Then, 


one day, someone came into our 
lives and our strength and desires 
came to focus about that person. 
Our whole past appeared as a 
preparation for the mission we 
are now called to fulfill: to com- 
plete another human being who 
without us could not reach ful- 
fillment, and with whom we 
could finally begin our life’s 
work. The slow maturation of the 
past was a necessary prelude to 
this moment. It was the natural 
path which led to a work that is, 
strictly speaking, divine: the work 
of living one’s life. 

But love adds more to our per- 
sonality than this unity centered 
in a person and in a mission. Love 
urges our personality to go be- 
yond itself. A man who has no 
desire for a wife and home will 
not know the grandeur of a lead- 
er. In marriage and the home he 
is no longer dealing with money 
or machines or even other men; 
he is personally responsible for 
this person who lives for him. 
His influence here will be record- 
ed in eternity. 

Likewise, a woman who does 
not have a home and children will 
always be the prey of an obscure 
and tormenting thirst for that im- 
molation and sacrifice which is the 
stuff of her grandeur, One with- 
out the other, man and woman 
will never be more than imper- 
fectly virile or feminine, unless 
they find perfection in a vocation 
of supernatural dedication. - 
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Thus love is not only unity, but 
completion. It has become com- 
monplace to speak of the mascu- 
line and feminine natures com- 
pleting each other because they 
are different: intuition and rea- 
son, sensibility and action, sense 
of the individual and sense of the 
universal — one furnishes what 
the other lacks. We may even go 
so far as to say that the complete 
human being is the couple. 

The exterior presence of a man 
and woman, even when it is most 
intimate, is only a sign of an in- 
visible and interior presence. The 
profoundest complement of the 
two sexes is a _ spiritual one. 
Henceforward it is within herself 
that a woman experiences the rea- 
son and force of her husband; 
and man, wherever he is or what- 
ever he does, is always accompan- 
ied, sustained and ter 
the interior presence of his wife. 

We must add that this kind of 
human fulfillment is possible only 
in married love.. Even the most 
passionate and faithful of free 
loves contains a germ of agony 
and fragility; like a bouquet of 
flowers, it has no roots. Chris- 
tian marriage is not a network of 
social convention; it is love that 
has become conscious of _ itself, 
which has voluntarily engaged 
and consecrated itself. Unity and 
indissolubility are not restrictions 
imposed upon love but essential 
exigencies that flow from the laws 
of its nature. Husband and wife 
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January 
are “two in one flesh.” We cannot 
improve upon the Bible’s defini- 
tion for it expresses not only a 
Divine command but the deepest 
desire that can rise from the hu- 
man heart. 

It is also within the framework 
of married love that we attain our 
highest fulfillment which is not 
human but supernatural. For 
since the passage of Christ 
among us marriage is a sacra- 
ment: that is, a divine gift united 
to a human gift. Married persons 
are the ministers of Christ for 
each other. Throughout their con- 
jugal life there is a mysterious 
circuit of love and grace: what- 
ever brings a husband and wife 
closer to one another can bring 
them closer to God, and whatever 
brings them closer to God brings 
them closer to one another. 

God alone is love; only He can 
teach us how to love: “Husbands 
love your wives as Christ loved 
His Church.” What shines forth 
in the clear waters of perfect con- 
jugal harmony is nothing less than 
the mystery of the espousals be 
tween God and humanity. It re- 
quires time and effort to reach 
this harmony — it is, in point of 
fact, the work of a lifetime — but 
to the degree it is attained, love’s 
greatest joy is to be a reflection 
of God 


Marriage and the Universe — 
Thus far we have considered 
marriage only in its relation to 
men and women, but its scope is 
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infinitely more vast. It touches 
upon the very foundations of so- 
ciety and includes the universe 
itself. 

Modern paleontologists and _ bi- 
ologists like to give us a harmoni- 
ous vision of the cosmos. The dif- 
ferent kingdoms are not inde- 
pendent of one another: the mat- 
erial and the sentient, the senti- 
ent and the rational, the rational 
and the spiritual — throughout 
all of these orders there is a pro- 
gressive evolution. Although one 
order cannot accede of itself to 
a superior order it nevertheless 
aspires towards it and if it is aid- 
ed by an external force can reach 
it. 

The notion of love fits well into 
this interpretation of things. For 
love is the strongest force at work 
in creation. When two people 
love each other, they project a 
great creative urge that is much 
larger than themselves: they par- 
ticipate in a divine gesture, a 
force that on the first day of cre- 
ation set the planets spinning in 
space. When God told Adam and 
Eve to “increase and multiply” 
He repeated to them what He 
had already said to the animal 
kingdom. This was to signify 
that by their union they entered 
into the enormous enterprise of 
creation. 

What science and _ the Bible 
suggest to us concerning the mys- 
tery of life, certain oriental philo- 
sophers apply to the inanimate 


world as well. In the very physi- 
cal structure of the world there 
are male and female elements 
which attracts one another, meet 
and unite. Thus all the laws of 
association and rapprochement of 
bodies, from sidereal gravitation 
to the various chemical affinities, 
are but the unconscious workings 
of blind love. Without going into 
the intricacies of philosophy, we 
can affirm here that when two 
people love one another they be- 


come aware of their _ solidarity 
with all of creation. In giving 
themselves to each other, they 


fall in step with the rhythm of 
the universe! 

But marriage is much more 
than a cosmic mechanism. It has 
something in common with nature 
but is far superior to it. What in 
nature is only attraction, affinity, 
instinct, soulless automatism, be- 
comes in man the highest expres- 
sion of liberty. This obscure force 
finds its fullest meaning in a love 
that is intelligent and free in its 
choice and consecration. An ani- 
mal instinct thus becomes a spirit- 
ual force. The synthesis of the. 
chemical world and biological at- 
traction — all that is marvelous 
in nature — tends towards the 
communion of two souls. In the 
pact by which a man and woman 
pledge their love to one another 
the movement of the universe is 
not only recognized but ennobled. 

It is often said that “the fam- 
ily is the basic cell of society.”"We 
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‘might ask ourselves why this is 
true. Is it because the family re- 
plenishes society with new mem- 
‘bersP This viewpoint is correct 
but it is only quantitative and 
-does not touch upon the central 
issue at all. Is it because through 
the family are transmitted certain 
moral principles which are indis- 
pensable for the common good? 
Here it might be objected that 
certain organizations could ac- 
complish this work. In what then 
is the family unique and irreplace- 
able? It is unique and irreplace- 
able in this, that it hands down 
from parents to children, and con- 
tributes to society, the mysterious 
force of love. A love that is the 
total and perpetual gift of two 
human beings is at once the 
model and the instrument of all 
society. 

Because the family is the source 
of love, it is the generative cell 
of the human race. Other institu- 
tions can develop this love but 
only the family can give it. That 
is why the Church has based her 
whole social doctrine upon the 
family. Once we have taken as a 
fundamental social norm the 
evangelical command “Love ye one 
another,” we have no choice but 
to place the family at the heart 
of the great organism of society. 

The strength of a man is his 
capacity for love; the strength of 
a society is the love that unites 
its members. Love cannot be im- 
posed from without; it comes 


January 
from within and is passed on 
from person to person. The ap- 
prenticeship for social charity 
which the world needs _ today 
must be served in the family for 
it is only there that man gives 
himself freely and totally. 

It is in this perspective that we 
can understand not only the social 
value of married couples but of 
the child as well. A child can ac- 
quire an understanding of man, 
a respect for people, the ideal 
of service to others and a sense 
of the spiritual relations that un- 
ite men only through the family. 
Other institutions can give the 
rest, perhaps better. But only the 
family can give the sense of love. 
What society reaps from man- 
kind is what the family has sown 
in the heart of the child. 

It’s not difficult to find proof 
of this. Recent history has only 
too well demonstrated what hap- 
pens to a society in which con- 
jugal and familial love no longer 
have a place. Everything disinte- 
grates. Man becomes a brutish 
egotist, and woman becomes his 
plaything, unless under pretense 
of equality she tries to imitate 
him and thus develops into a re- 
pulsive caricature. One of the sad- 
dest tragedies of our times is the 
almost total masculine coloration 
of values. When the sense of love 
disappears, the meaning of pater- 
nity is also confused. Children 
become tools of the State and so- 
cial authority rests with the 
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strongest dictatorship. Again, if 
the meaning of love is lost the 
equilibrium between the flesh 
and the spirit breaks down; sex- 
uality becomes a mocking travesty 
of love. And when sex is no longer 
referred to love, souls withdraw 
into themselves and wither away. 

A society that refuses love be- 
comes astonishingly and _ pitifully 
simple. It erases the difference of 
personalities under the weight of 
authority, stifles liberty under the 
coercion of a few harsh and ab- 
stract principles, and forces every- 
thing into rigid uniformity. The 
overriding law then becomes 
“each man for himself.” 

When we lose this sense of 
love, we also lose all sense of God. 
For the adventure of love leads 
to Him. And just as love is a 
source of union for society so too 
is it a source of charity for the 
Christian community which is the 
Church, 

It is in families, and according 
to the quality of love that reigns 
in families, that God will find 
His apostles, His doctors, His 
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virgins — all of those who one 
day will answer the challenge of 
a pure and total and supernatural 
love. The greatest hope of the 
Church today is the apostolate of 
the family; the desire young 
couples all over the world have 
to discuss, understand and medi- 
tate upon the mystery of their 
vocation. It is the first symptom 
of a spiritual renewal. The 
Church needs priests and she 
needs them desperately; but the 
task of rebuilding a Christian 
world is still more urgent. And to 
do this we must first of all re- 
build the Christian family. In this 
manner we will be preparing a 
generation of priests, indeed of 
saints. 

Such is the scope of marriage: 
it is a challenge to the whole 
man. It involves the individual 
and the community, the human 
person and the religious person, 
society and the Church. Other 
factors besides love are necessary 
in molding men and society, but 
without love they are all quite 
useless. 


A Child Checks Up on Nature 


Down HERE in Florida the early moon is sometimes clearly 
visible before the sun goes down. On one such afternoon recently 
our five-year-old girl saw it and exclaimed, “Oh, Mommie! There’s 
the moon, It’s up in the daytime.” 

Then solemnly folding her hands in prayer, she raised her 
eyes and murmured, “Dear God, You’re making a mistake. Amen.” 

—Mrs. George Mulhall in Family Weekly 
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You Suppose 
Pot a Relic? 


A father wonders why he. 
can’t use anything he owns" 


Joseph A. Breig 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


OU DON’T suppose, do 

you, that my family 

has come to regard 

me as a saint with a 

| capital S, so that ev- 

erything belonging to me becomes 

a relic, and therefore something 
specially to be desired? 

No, I guess not. What, then — 
what in the world — is the ex- 
planation for the fact that my 
wife and my children insist upon 
using everything I own, even 
though they possess identical 
items for themselves? 

I call attention to the Peculiar 
Case of My Bathrobe; or, as an- 
other writer might express it, The 
Strange Mystery of the Lounging 
Garment of the Extraordinary Mr. 
Breig. 

It is not much of a bathrobe. 
It is far from new. It is nothing 
much to look at — merely a ma- 
roon woolen thing with a belt that 
you tie around your waist. It 
looks passable if your waist is 
slender and your chest sticks out, 


but mine isn’t, and doesn’t. 

Not that that matters. I doubt 
that I've worn the bathrobe a 
dozen times in all the years since 
it was given to me as a (hah!) 
Christmas present. It was an 
Indian gift, all right, but what I 
can’t understand is, why? 

The reason I don’t wear the 
bathrobe is that I got good and 
tired of having to take it off af-. 
ter first putting it on, and going. 
through agonizing muscular con- 
tortions in the process. ; 

You see, my wife wears my 
bathrobe, although she’s got at 
least one bathrobe of her own.: 
My arms being considerably long- 
er than hers, she rolls up the 
sleeves to the height that suits 
her. 

This causes a constriction of the. 
sleeves so that when I snatch the. 
bathrobe from the wardrobe and - 
try to slip into it, my arms stick, . 
and I am caught with them ex-. 
tended behind my back. : 

In that position I find it ex-. 
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ceedingly difficult to roll the 
sleeves down. Try it some time 
and you'll see. Indeed, I find it 
difficult even to get out of the 
bathrobe in order to be able to 
roll them down. 

With a dogged patience and 
dedication worthy of a much 
finer cause, I went through this 
process a few times. Then, like a 
sensible man — in fact, like every 
other father I know — I gave up, 
relinquished title, and simply re- 
cognized that my wife had mis- 
appropriated’ the bathrobe for 
good and all. 

Sometimes this is slightly embar- 
rassing when we have guests, and 
{ find myself caught in the hall- 
way in my undershirt. The busi- 
ness of taking a bath, too, has be- 
come highly complicated, 
cause I’ve got to time everything, 
so that I slink from the bathroom 
to my bedroom without _ being 
seen clad only in underwear. 

My safety razor is another case 
in point. One day when I was 
feeling rich, I bought an electric 
shaver. My older son’s eyes im- 
mediately began to shine with an 
acquisitive gleam. His tongue 
positively hung out. He had a 
furtive look like a pickpocket 
watching the approach of a dow- 
ager laden .with diamonds. I stood 
my ground for a week or two, and 
then I gave him the shaver. A 
father learns some time in the 
course of his wedded life that the 
highest wisdom lies in knowing 


when to stop using up his energy 
in a doomed struggle for his 
rights. 

Fool that I am, I thought the 
gift of the shaver would solve the 
problem. I learned otherwise soon 
enough. Almost every day I come 
downstairs in the morning with 
my face dotted with tissue paper 
to hold back the blood from my 
cuts. The reason is that I never 
know, until too late, that some 


body else has been using my’ 


safety razor and has made the 
blade as dull as this article. 

The oddest thing about it all is 
that Joe not only has my electric 
shaver, but he has a safety razor, 


too. Naturally, it’s one that I gave 


him in despair to keep him from 
dulling mine all the time. Does 
he use either his electric shaver 
or his safety razor? No, he uses 
my safety razor. 

Why? Well, if you will look 
back at the beginning of this 
piece, you will discover that that 
is the question to which I am 


seeking an answer. That is the 


mystery I would like to solve. 


I can give you further examples _ 
of the problem, if you like. My 


wife gets up on winter mornings 


and puts on the only presentable. 


pair of socks I own. Does she do 


it to keep her feet warm? That 
seems logical, but the fact is that 
she’s got fur-lined bedroom slip- | 
pers. Why does she want my 


socks? 
Down in the basement, where 
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our TV set is situated, I have a 
hard, wooden, uncomfortable, 
old-fashioned desk chair to sit in. 
The reason is that I’ve got a trick 
back and I can’t safely lounge in 
soft, comfortable chairs. But when 
I go downstairs to look at TV, 
I find either my father-in-law, 
my younger son Jim, my older 
son Joe, or one of our daughters 
ensconced in my ir. 

As for my bedroom slippers — 
well. [ll tell you the truth — I 


haven’t had them on for two or 
three years. The reason is that I 
can never find them. You don’t 
suppose the family has sent them 
to Rome to be part of the evi- 
dence when they inquire into my 
saintliness? 

You don’t? I guess you're right. 
But I wish you'd tell me why no- 
body will let me use anything I 
own. It would be nice to know 
why I am forced to live the vow 
of poverty which I never took. 


“It’s nothing seusinel, Ed. Louise is 
just a fanatic about a spotless house” 
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_ Superstition 
in the 


Mountains 


The religious practices of the Mam Indians in Guatemala are a 
mixture of Catholicism, superstition and paganism 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


ARTIN RAYMUNDO and his 
wife, Maria Vicente, 


live in a little adobe 


ouse deep in the Cuchamatanes 
Mountains of Guatemala — a re- 
mote area seldom penetrated by 
outsiders. Although neither of 
them is yet 20 years old, they 
have been married almost four 
ears, and have two children — a 
oa and a girl. A third child died 
almost immediately after birth. 
Up until a few months ago, 
Martin and his family lived in the 
home of his father. But after the 
birth of the second surviving baby, 
it was decided that more room was 


needed. With the help of his fa- 
ther, a brother and some friends, 
Martin built his house a short dis- 
tance away from that of his fa- 
ther but on his father’s land. 
The house has only one room. 
It boasts two windows — one on 
either side of the door. The floor 
is of packed earth; the roof is 
high-peaked and covered with 
thatch. The furnishings of the 
house are simple — a small table, 
one chair, several stools, a raised 
platform covered with mats for 
sleeping, an open fireplace on the 
floor for cooking, and a chest in 
which valuables such as clothing 
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and trinkets are stored. Hung in 
the rafters of the house are a 
spinning wheel, several baskets, a 
box containing seed corn, and 
some simple farming implements. 

You see Martin and Maria at 
their best when they are making 
their weekly trip to the Sunday 
market at Saloma or to a festival in 
Santa Eulalia. Then they are 
dressed in their finest clothes. 
There is no individuality in their 
style of dress, since everyone else 
in the area is similarly clad. In- 
deed, a person familiar with 
Guatemala can tell a_person’s 
village simply by looking at the 
mode of dress. Every village has 
its own costume. 

Martin wears brown chino 
trousers of foreign make, and a 
white cotton shirt that is buttoned 
at the neck. Over the shirt he slips 
a distinctive waist-length garment 
made of heavy dark brown wool. 
There is a V-line to the neck; the 
sleeves are elbow length, flowing, 
and slit underneath. A simple de- 
sign is embroidered about the hem 
and neck. He wears a Guate- 
malan-made straw hat. On _ his 
feet are simple sandals — leather 
soles with thongs strapped about 
the ankles. 

Maria’s dress is a white, loose- 
fitting gown. The foot-wide collar 
is embroidered with chain-like de- 
signs in black, with yellow and 
red stripes in between. The dress 
has ree sleeves and has 
about as much of a contour cut as 
an alb or Mother Hubbard dress. 
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Maria’s long, dark hair is tied and 
banded with a bright red ribbon. 
She is barefooted. About her neck 
she wears several layers of gold 
beads. 

The dress has one unique fea- 
ture. Maria carries her youngest 
baby under her dress. She straps 
the baby to her right side with a 
broad woolen sash, then slips on 
the dress. When she wants to get 
at baby, she simply lifts the wide 
collar of the dress and there is 
baby’s head appearing through a 
slit in the dress. Keeping the baby 
covered this way protects it from 
the elements and the “evil eye.” 
Baby is also kept warm by his mo- 
ther’s body, is able to feed at will, 
and mother’s hands are left free 
for whatever task may present it- 
self. 

Martin and Maria belong to the 
Mam nation, a Mayan tribe that 
goes back to pre-Columban times. 
The Mams were one of the earliest 
peoples in Guatemala and their 
name means Old Men. One ex- 
planation given for this title is the 
fact that they were in Guatemala 
before the more populous Quiche 
tribe. Another is that they stutter- 
ed like old people when they tried 
to pronounce the difficult names 
of the Quiche enemies. 

The Mams settled near the pres- 
ent city of Huehuetenango, and 
soon spread throughout the 


province of the same name — an 
area that is now being worked by 
the Maryknoll Fathers from the 
United States. They were a war- 
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like people, constantly battling the 
equally warlike Quiches and Cak- 
chiqueles. They built a fortress 
city overlooking the Zacaleu River 
that had secret subterranean pas- 
sages through which reinforce- 
ments and supplies could be 
brought in time of siege. Part of 
this city has been excavated and 
restored as a gift to Guatemala by 
the United Fruit Company. 

- In 1523, Peter de Alvarado was 
oe by Cortes into Guate- 
mala with instructions to bring the 
land under subjection to Spain 
and to find whatever treasure was 
there. Alvarado began his con- 
quest against the Quiches and it 
was not until 1525 that he was 
able to send a large force of 
Spanish and Indians against the 
Mams. For four months the Mams 
held out against the invaders, in- 
flicting heavy losses. In the end, 
however, they were overrun by 
Spanish power and arms. 

_ Following the Spanish troops 
came the missioners, preaching a 


new religion to the mountain 


ple. It was not long before 


churches were erected and Catho- 


lic life begun. Martin’s heavy 
ver is a relic of those 


after the habit of the Capuchins), 
it was originally a of habit 
worn by those enrolled in the 
Third Order of Saint Francis. 
Gradually it became part of every- 
day dress. 

. However, when revolt flared 


against Spanish colonialism, Span- 
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ish missioners were forced to leave 
Guatemala. Unfortunately, they 
had not developed a Guatemalan 
clergy. As a result, the people 
were left priestless and they grad- 
ually drifted back into superstition 
and paganism. 

The nearest for Martin 
and Maria is in Soloma, a day's 
journey away. They have never 
been to church there and do not 
know the American priest. Al- 
though they lack any sort of a re- 
ligious education, they are both 
very religious. They consider 
themselves Catholicos yet they al- 
so practice costumbre — a super- 
stitious way of life from Mayan 
times, tpn actions from birth 
to death. 

“God is everywhere,” Martin 
will tell you. “He is in the trees, 
in the rocks, in the air, in the 
water.” 

Even in their religious symbol- 
ism, Martin and Maria — over 
confusion between past and pres- 
ent. Regularly Maria prays before 
a cross erected on a mountainside 
behind her home. An American 
seeing her kneeling in prayer or 
burning copal incense before the 
cross would consider her a devout 
Christian woman. 

Yet to her the Cross represents 
more than the instrument on 
which Christ died. It is a symbol 
from the old Mayan religion that 
was used before the coming of 
the white man. It means the four 
winds of heaven and symbolizes 
everlasting life. 
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Each year, Martin and Maria 
go on a journey of many days to 
take part in the Chiantla fiesta, 
honoring the Silver Virgin who has 
worked many miracles. Each of 
their children was baptized during 
a fiesta at Chiantla because like 
every other Indian the young par- 
ents believe that if a child dies 
without baptism its soul will for- 
ever be cut off from its parents 
and ancestors. 

Yet at the birth of each of 
Martin’s babies, the local cheman, 
or pagan priest, was also called to 
assure that each child would have 
good health and protection from 
the evil eye. This feat is accom 
lished by making a cross over the 
head of the child with a burning 
candle and burying some hairs 
from the head of the child under 
a stone. 

Each time Maria has gone to 
Chiantla, she first prays outside 
the church to the pagan gods. Then 
she enters and prays to the statues 
of the saints. When she was ex- 

ing her first baby, she poured 
a aguardiente over the feet 
of one of the santos as an offering. 
The priest saw her and reprimand- 
ed her. She could not understand 
why the priest was displeased that 
she had offered the saint the al- 
coholic beverage. 

Both Martin and Maria think of 
the saints as real and present in 
their statues. They speak out to 
the statues directly in a. loud 
voice, unmindful of others around 
‘them. Martin’s conversation. (one- 
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sided) might go like this: ‘s 
“Virgin: Mary, the last time’ I 
was here I burned a big candle to 
. All I asked was that I would 
ve a good harvest. Well, the 
harvest wasn’t very good. You let 
worms get into my corn. That 
wasn't very nice after I spent my 
money for a big candle. I'll give 
you another chance. This time we 
need rain for our corn. If you 
don’t send the rain, you can be 
sure I won't burn any mote 
candles to you.” ' 
Then not to take any chances, 
Martin will return home and hire 
the local cheman to bless his 
fields. This ceremony consists of 
burning copal incense in the fields 
and spilling aguardiente on the 
und as a sacrifice, and placing 
lighted candles in the shape ofa 
cross in the fields. 
The chemans are used for more 
than blessings and spells, however. 
They have a detailed knowledge 
of the medical properties of herbs 
and roots. There is the algalia 
plant, for example, whose seeds 
are mashed and the oil extracted 
for curing malaria and snake bite. 
From the ixbut plant, the cheman 
makes a preparation that increases 
the flow of milk. Each cheman 
has medical secrets passed down 
from generation to generatioz.. 
Martin and Maria lead a simple 
life at home. They are up at dawn 
each morning. Maria grinds the 
corn for tortillas and boils the 
water for breakfast. After break- 
fast, Martin goes off to his fields 
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to tend the corn. When the corn 
is planted and growing, he re- 
. mains at home to card and spin 
_ wool, as he owns a small flock of 
_ sheep. 

Maria takes care of the babies, 

a the meals, hauls water 
and wood, searches the hillsides 
- for weeds that can serve as veget- 
ables, and weaves woolen cloth 
that will be sold in the market. 
- Sometimes when things are 
. slack at home, Martin hires him- 
self out as a porter. The only man- 
ner in which supplies can be 
brought into the mountains are on 
men’s backs. He will carry almost 
a hundred pounds all day and be 
satisfied with 30 or 40 cents in 
pay. Between this work, the wool- 
en cloth and farm produce, he 
manages to get a cash income each 
year of about $50. 

While many highland weavers 
are now using manufactured dyes, 
Maria prefers the natural colorings 
her mother taught her. She gets 
blue dye from the boiled pulp of 
the campeche tree. Brown dye is 
obtained by boiling the cloth in a 
lime solution and then immersing 
it in an extract from the bark of 
the aliso tree. Red color is given 
when lemons are boiled over a 
slow fire (30 lemons to a pound 
of cloth) and then adding a plant 
called chinchinegrito. 

Although Martin had two years 
of schooling, he learned very little 
because the teacher spoke only 
Spanish, although governmental 
regulations call for classes in both 
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Spanish and Indian dialect. He 


can write his name but no more. 
He cannot read. Maria, having 
had no schooling, cannot read or 
write. While Martin knows a 
smattering of spoken Spanish, 
Maria knows none. 

Likewise, while a year’s military 
service is required of every male 
after he reaches the age of 18, 
Martin for some reason never 
been called up. The reason is 

robably that Martin and his 
family live quite removed from 
any municipal center, in a ravine 
far back in the hills. It is quite 
ible that beaureacracy doesn’t 
Co he exists. He has never 
paid any taxes although a munici- 
tax and road tax are suppos- 

ed to be leveled on everyone. 

Martin and Maria were i 
according to Indian custom. The 
marriage has not been blessed by 
the Church. When Martin was just 
turning 17, his father, Raymundo, 
decided that the time had come to 
get the boy a bride. He consulted 
some of his friends and finally 
chose three girls in the area who 
were of marriageable age. He then 
went to the cheman and gave the 
man the three names. The witch 
doctor (for the fee of a chicken) 
studied the names, consulted his 
oracles and decided that Maria 
Vicente would make the best wife 


then went to the 
village elders and told them of de- 
velopments. That evening the che- 
man, Raymundo and a committee 
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of village elders went to call on 
Vicente, Maria’s father. When the 
house was reached, the cheman 
who was carrying a thurible of 
burning incense entered the house 
alone. He broke an egg over the 
burning incense, meanwhile utter- 
ing incantations and prayers. The 
delegation then entered and join- 
ed the cheman in prayers. When 
this was done, the cheman an- 
nounced the purpose of the visit. 

Raymundo then asked for a 
glass and poured a drink of 
aguardiente from a _ bottle he 
brought. He offered this to Vi- 
cente. Maria’s father hesitated a 
moment before accepting the 
drink. He considered the pros and 
cons of the marriage. Then with 
a smile he reached out and accept- 
ed the glass, quaffing the liquid 
fire in a single gulp. It was his 
way of accepting the proposal — 
subject of course to future negotia- 
tions. 

It took two weeks to settle the 
terms for the wedding. It was 
finally agreed that Raymundo 
would pay $25, 300 pounds of 
corn, 10 chickens, three sheep 
and that Martin would give two 
months’ work to his new father- 
in-law. 

Once the terms were agreed on, 
Raymundo, Vicente, the cheman 
and the village elders met anew. 
rooster was sacrificed and 
‘toasts were drunk in aguardiente. 
-Raymundo and Vicente became 
very buddy-buddy over the drinks. 
When the party broke up and all 


returned to their respective homes, 
each was well the worse for wear. 
Martin, who had no part in any 
of the negotiations, was eagerly 
waiting for his father’s return. 

“It is all done,” said the old 
man. 

Martin immediately went to 
Maria’s house and brought the 
girl home with him. Married life 
began as simply as that. No rings 
were exchanged, no romises 
given. It was underst that if 
after the first few days Maria 
didn’t like her new home or hus- 
band, she would be free to return 
home. In that case Vicente would 
have to return the bridal price. 
There are some cases of polygamy 
in the mountains, but these usually 
occur because the first wife is un- 
able to bear children. For this 
lack, the husband can return his 
wife to her father and collect the 
bridal price. 

The life of the mountain Indian 
is a simple one. He is far removed 
from the complexities and luxuries 
of modern civilization. He lives 
close to nature and close to God. 
Without proper religious instruc- 
tion he often confuses nature and 
God. Where priests are available, 
superstition dies. The mountain 
Indian then has a faith equal to 
that of any people in the world. 
Some day soon a catechist will ar- 
rive in Martin’s village to prepare 
the way for a priest. When that 
time comes Martin and Maria will 
learn to separate truth from super- 
stition. 
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Retreat, 
Home Style 


A priest who has conducted 
retreats in the home tells 
why they are a good thing 


Condensed from America 


Walter J. Handren, S.J. 


«mT 10 a.m. on a cool, cloud- 
less Sunday in July, 1956, some 
friends stopped by in their car to 
pick me up and carry me off into 
the country. We were about to try 
an experiment in family life which, 
we thought, had possibilities. We 
were going to conduct a family 
day of recollection for three young 
couples, none of whom had yet 
reached 30, who had among them 
nine children, all under six. Furth- 
ermore, we were to hold the exer- 
‘cises at the home of one of the 
families, and all the children were 
to participate according to their 
abilities. It was to be an attempt 
at the family apostolate within the 
stronghold of the family itse!f. 

The house was, by modern 
standards, quite large. It was not 
a farm, but it had plenty of tree- 
dotted lawn about it and also room 
indoors to move about. Before we 
gathered, all the families had at- 
tended Mass in their parish 
ehurches; and breakfast, which 


was the first official activity and 
consisted only of juice, toast and 
coffee, was rather late—at 11:15. 
Breakfast over, I gave the first of 
three half-hour talks, sitting on 
the lawn in the shade, as the chil- 
dren played about and climbed 
the trees over my head. During 
the 15-minute meditation which 
followed, the children had their 
lunch, and when they had finish- 
ed, the adults had theirs. The 
lunch was of the cold-cut-potato- 
salad variety on a picnic table un- 
der the trees. 

Dishes were cleared up, babies 
cared for, and the domestic life of 
the house moved on. At 1:45 I 
gave the second talk, and again 
the 15-minute period of medita- 
tion followed. At 3 p.m. all gather- 
ed on the lawn for the rosary. Aft- 
er the third talk and meditation, 
which began at 3:45, preparations 
for the warm evening meal got 
under way. The children again 
ate by themselves, and the adults 
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afterwards. 

In the evening we held a coun- 
cil to sum up the impressions and 
evaluate the work of the day. All 
agreed that the idea was sound, 
but that the method needed im- 
We felt that we should 

old another retreat day sometime 
during the winter when it would 
be necessary to remain indoors. 
That, we thought, would be the 
acid test, as the picnic style of the 
first day made it seem too easy. 

We met again in a_ smaller 
house, on a ge chilly Sunday in 
February. This time there were 
five couples and 13 children, the 
oldest of whom was seven. The 
host couple had A agg a rum- 
pus room in the cellar, and con- 
tributions from the group had 
supplied enough toys to keep the 
children occupied. A_baby-sitter 
did much to keep down excessive 
noise, and also presided over the 
children’s table. Only the smallest 
received adult attention. 

Since we now had four confer- 
ences instead of three, we reduced 
their length to 15 minutes, but the 
period of private meditation re- 
mained the same after each talk. 
As a result of the previous experi- 
ence, the wives asked the hus- 
bands to take more of a share in 
the household tasks so that the 
ladies could apply themselves 
more peacefully to their spiritual 


exercises. An added feature of the 
day was a five-minute talk to the 
children immediately after the 
rosary in mid-afternoon. I “bap- 
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tized” a doll for them, and had 
them recite the words after me. A 
discussion about guardian angels 
followed, in which every child had 
a chance to say something. 

After dinner in the evening I 

ave the fourth talk. In place of 

meditation we held a brief dis- 
cussion of the events of the day, 
and drew up a list of suggestions 
for future occasions. At 8:30 the 
group broke up amid enthusiastic 
plans to hold a third family-retreat 
day the following summer. 

The question at once arises: 
why? Why go to all this trouble to 
hold a retreat day in a private 
home, when there are many re- 
treat houses where it could be 
done more efficiently with less 
noise and strain?” 

I must make it clear immediate- 
ly that we have no intention of 
supplanting the ordinary parish 
mission, the week-end retreat for 
men or women, or any other estab- 
lished method of helping the laity 
to grow in the love and service of 
God. All of these things have their 
place and are needed for the de- 
velopment of lay spirituality. Yet 
the group has felt for some time 
that something more is needed. A 
husband and wife can develop 
quite a few outside interests in 
which the children do not share. 
This can engender resentment in 
the children. 

Another point they made was 
that since religious exercises al- 
ways seem to take one away from 


the home, they almost have the 
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appearance of a foreign importa- 
rather than wing out of it. 
Whereas, if the retreat, led by a 
priest, occurs in the home, it be- 
comes an integral part of what is 
most familiar to the whole family, 
namely, ordinary daily life. While 
the wife cooks she meditates and 
prays under guidance, with the 
moral support of others doing the 
same thing. As they discuss the 
virtue of patience, the main ob- 
jects of household patience are un- 
derfoot, obtruding themselves on 
the consciousness, making the 
exercise a practice session rather 
than abstract speculation. 

Furthermore, the children get 
used to formal religious practices 
in the home. They centile how 
the rosary was said here, and how 
the priest sat there and _ talked, 
and how all knelt for his blessing, 
and how he admired their toys 
and perhaps played with them for 
a while. Instead of piety being 
something mysteriously confined 
to “church,” it now becomes a 
part of the ordinary routine of 
family life. The children see their 
parents—both mother and father— 
together with the parents of other 
children, on their knees. As they 
grow older they will understand 
more of what the priest and their 
parents are doing, and will accept 
such things as the normal, rather 
than the unusual. 

The couples are convinced of 
the value of these days of recol- 
lection. They point out how. little 
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expense is involved. The two days, 
dollars per family each time, in- 
cluding the price of the food, a 
few toys and the fee for the baby- 
sitter. There is no need to pack 
and travel, or to worry about home 
while absent for the week-end. 

They agree that it is spiritually 
refreshing. They get seid? insights 
into old problems, and fresh im- 
petus to heer striving for perfec- 
tion. The retreat brings whole 
families into a level of association 
not ordinarily reached by neigh- 
bors. They believe that a develop- 
ment of this plan could have a 
vital influence on the behavior of 
whole neighborhoods. 

Yet there is room for improve- 
ment in our method. For example, 
one of the most important changes 
suggested was to disband immedi- 
ately after the evening meal. The. 

arents explained that the children 
moved tired and cross after the 
long day, and are difficult to put 
to bed. They also claimed that, 
though 15-minute conferences 
gave them enough matter for 
meditation, the priest should end 
each talk with a brief outline as 
an aid to their memories. They 
added that a guided discussion 
with the priest might, with profit 
to all, occasionally take the place 
of private meditation. 

I was amazed at the smoothness 
with which those taking part con- 
ducted the affair. Having set up 
the schedule of events, they: faith- 
fully adhered to it. In spite of the 
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number of small children involved, 
it was remarkable how little they 
lagged behind the determined 
time order. 

After these two experiments I 
feel sure that this kind of family 
retreat is not only possible for 
families of all types, but that 
it can be held in all sorts of 
houses. Three things alone seem 
to be essential: a room sufficiently 
large to be used as a play room; 
a sensible, down-to-earth baby- 
sitter; and the desire of priest and 
families to conduct the exercises. 


The number of families involved 
will depend on the size of the 
families, and on the size of the 
house to be used. 

I think families consisting en- 
pet: of grownups might more 
easily engage in these retreats. 
They, too, have their special prob- 
lems, which need the application 
of sound Christianity. ee, 
the method seems to me to be 
more important for young families, 
because the whole tone and spirit 
of their future home life may be 
settled by these meetings. 
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“Now you march right down and go bowling with 
the boys! How do you expect to go places with the 


firm if you sit home nights studying ?” 
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What parents must know 
about a major influence 
on youngsters’ lives 


How Much TV Should Children See? 


Condensed from Redbook 


S THE FATHER of three young 
boys, Earl Jacobs is no 
stranger to roughhouse. But 

he has his limits. 


“I arrived home one evening,”: 


he recalls, “and found my two old- 
er kids brawling in the front yard. 
They're only six and eight, but 
they were going at each other like 
a pair of commandos.” 

Earl pulled the boys apart. 
Pinky, the younger, kept flailing 
his arms and struggling to get free. 
“Let me at the varmint!” he cried. 
“Tll tear his eyes out!” 


Robert Gorman 


That was when Earl decided 
something had to be done. He 
talked the matter over with his 
wife. They quickly agreed that 
Pinky’s violent language—if not 
the violence itself—had its origin 
in the TV shoot-’em-ups to which 
the child was addicted 

While they were about it, Earl 
and Caroline discussed some other 
signs that seemed to point toward 
TV-bred tensions. Tim, not quite 
five, was a fitful sleeper; one 
night he had awakened screaming 


that he was being chased by gang- 
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sters. Earl, Jr., the oldest boy, had 
no hobbies or active interests; he 
dawdled about going to bed or 
finishing _ his res. And on 
Pinky’s scorecard they noted the 
fact that he was a chronic nail- 
biter. 

The remedy seemed as obvious 
as the cause. For two weeks the 
Jacobses imposed a total TV 
blackout. When they felt the at- 
mosphere in the house had im- 
proved, they allowed the set to go 
on again for limited—and carefully 
selected—viewing. 

The Jacobses’ suspicion of tele- 
vision may not have been com- 
ge justified, but it is shared 

y many young couples whose 
children have lived with 21-inch 
screens for as far back as they can 
remember. These parents of the 
first real “TV generation” have a 
special interest in television’s ef- 
fects on their offspring. 

The average small child exposes 
himself to TV’s entertainment, ex- 
citement and incidental instruction 
for 25 to 30 hours a week. Since 
there is no way to stretch the day, 
parents are led to wonder whether 
television is an adequate replace- 
ment for lost sleep, group play, 
study time, creative hobbies, fam- 
ily activities or even the idle per- 
iods of day-dreaming, imagining 
and self-dependence that were the 
Jot of the pre-TV child. Indeed, 
many critics maintain that televi- 
sion does active harm by over- 
stimulating children, teachin 
them that violence is a n 
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way of life and causing what one 
psychiatrist has called “emotional 
indigestion.” 

Defenders of the medium say 
that it broadens the horizons of 
children and brings them informa- 
tion, culture and experiences they 
could not get in any other way. 
They contend that it stimulates 
new interests and activities. And 
far from encouraging bad ideas, 
they say, television promotes 
virtuous concepts and helps chil- 
dren distinguish right from wrong. 

If there is a good deal of evi- 
dence to show that most parents 
are at least mildly suspicious of 
television, it is equally clear that 
they don’t do much about it. Ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll 70% of 
American adults believe television 
contributes to juvenile crime. Re- 
peated surveys show that a ma- 
jority of parents thinks their chil- 
dren watch too much television, 
and disapprove of some of the 
shows they see. And yet Xavier 
University researchers found that 
an “appalling percentage” — more 
than he 


If the parents in a Cincin- 


nati test group — made no effort 
to guide or limit their children’s 
viewing. 


Why this strange mixture of 
concern and _ indifference? Why 
does a mother who lovingly guides 
her small child in every other ac- 
tivity let him spend a third of his 
waking day in unsupervised tele- 
viewing? At least of the an- 
swer can be traced to television’s 


obvious “usefulness.” 
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Said a ngi ndmother 
who is daughter's 
two children, “I don’t know how I 
ever raised my own without tele- 
vision. They were always under- 
foot when I was busiest. Now TV 
keeps the babies quiet.” 

You don’t have to be “against” 
television to agree with virtually 
all child experts that this ever- 
handy pacifier, bribe and baby 
sitter is being shamefully exploited 
in millions of homes. 

How can you tell when sensible 
use of television turns into abuse? 
There is no easy formula, but 
there is a test question that can 
help you set up guide rules of your 
own. Does your child’s viewing 
serve his needs—or yours? This is 
not always an easy question to an- 
swer. In this most studied, measur- 
ed, quizzed and counted industry 
of all time, scientific research has 
drawn a blank. Virtually nothing 
can be proved about television's 
broad impact on children. 

Despite the absence of conclu- 
sive findings, most parents will 
agree that television does influ- 
ence a child’s personality, growth, 
development, ideas and behavior. 

“I've become pretty good at 
catching table lamps before they 
hit the ground,” one father com- 
ments wryly. “Since my two kids 
started watching Popeye cartoons, 
they go twisting through the house 


like a pair of high-powered cork- 
screws. 


Other parents are enthusiastic 
about the things their children 


learn from the magic screen. “M 
four-year-old daughter surprised 


me with a lovely birthday card,” 


a young mother reports proudly. 
“Television not only showed her 
how to make it, but is also teach- 


ing her to be thoughtful of her 


ts. 

Whether or not television is 
good for children, it is clear that 
kids are good for television. Last 
year, advertisers nt well over 
$100,000,000 on telecasts aimed 
at the child “market.” This huge 
sum was divided — very unevenly 
— between a relatively small num- 
ber of “service” programs design- 
ed for children and the “entertain- 
ment” shows that get most of their 
attention. 

What kind of programs do our 


children watch? The answer con- . 


tains no surprises. Investigators in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, found that 
Westerns were the overwhelming 
viewing choice of boys in the first 
six grades. An Indiana University 
study sampled the preferences of 
first to fourth graders in Indiana- 

lis schools and concluded that 


“cartoon programs and Westerns 


rate outstandingly over other 


The popularity of Westerns — 
and crime shows — has given rise 
to television’s longest and most 
impassioned controversy. What ef- 
fect do stories of action, violence 
and suspense have on young view- 
ers? 

Most authorities who have 
spoken out on the subject have ex- 
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pane a strong distaste for these 
avored programs. One vigorously 
critical group, the National Assoc- 
iation for. Better Radio and Tele- 
vision, maintains there is “over- 
whelming evidence” that crime 
programs — which bulk very large 
during children’s viewing hours — 
contribute to antisocial attitudes 
and behavior and also have a bad 
influence on physical health. 

An editorial published a few 
years ago in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
cites a pretelevision study of chil- 
dren’s reactions to movie horrors 
and radio crime. In a test group 
of 200 children, doctors found that 
nervousness, fear, r eating 
habits, sleeping nail- 
biting and similar reactions were 
two to five times as common 
among crime-story fans as re 
those not habitually exposed. 

These experts find a clear rela- 
tionship between what children 
watch and how they act. But it is 
by no means clear in just what 
way the two areas are related. 

One view is that a child’s choice 
of entertainment is more a symp- 
tom of his mental or emotional 
condition than a cause. Children 
of lowest I.Q. are commonly found 
among the most avid televiewers. 
According to one team of investi- 
gators, action and violence pro- 
grams are more popular among 
children with “weak social rela- 
tions” than among those who get 
along well with other youngsters. 
p tae researcher observed that 


“the children who spend the most 
time watching TV are the children 
who are most severely punished 
by their parents, whose parents 
are not particularly affectionate 
toward them and who are subject 
to many restrictions on their free- 
dom of action.” 

Although television’s effect on 
troubled youngsters is cause for 
concern, most authorities seem 
satisfied that the medium is no 
threat to the well-adjusted child. 

Broadcasters do not dispute 
their legal and moral obligation to 
uphold socially accepted values 
and to avoid “bad” or “harmful” 
influences. But they sometimes 
disagree with critics over just what 
is “bad” for children. 

Several church and _ parent 
groups, for example, insist that 
crime stories are never acceptable. 
Commercial telecasters say pri- 
vately that this attitude is un- 
realistic. In its program code, the 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters (NARTB) 
declares that “the education of 
children involves giving them a 
sense of the world at large. Crime, 
violence and sex are of the 
world they will be called upon to 
meet, and a certain amount of 
wood presentation of such is 
elpful in orienting the child to 
his social surroundings.” 

The NARTB code has been 
categorized by some observers as 
a public-relations technique for 
warding off criticism. Although it 
is subscribed to by the three major 
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networks, some 300 stations and 
companies producing most of the 
new films made for television, the 
code has by no means solved the 
problems of inferior children’s 
shows. One reason is that it is not 
very strictly enforced. Another lies 
in the broadly phrased provisions 
themselves. 

The fact that crime is never per- 
mitted to “pay” on television, for 
example, is not reassuring to man 
child psychologists. As Dr. Char- 
lotte Buhler has pointed out, 
“These children identify them- 
selves with the criminal, and gen- 
erally miss the point of ‘Crime 
Doesn't Pay’ which the sponsors 
profess to be the sole purpose of 
these programs. In actuality these 
children are intrigued by the 
techniques they see the criminals 
use, but visualize themselves as 
more intelligent than these crim- 
inals and as outsmarting the law- 
enforcing 

Nevertheless, the pressures that 
have been brought to bear on TV 
producers by troubled. parents, 
teachers and psychologisits have 
had some effect in recent years. In 
contemporary TV drama—as you 
may have noticed—cowboy heroes 
speak acceptable English. They 
use only upright means to brin 
about the undoing of villains. Un- 
like their movie forerunners, they 
rarely conquer enemies in noisy, 
bloody battle. 

Interpretations of any code can 
‘vary, of course, and few broad- 
casters would deny that their self- 
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regulating rules have often been 
violated in both letter and spirit. 
Old-time movies, widely shown on 
television, have been the worst 
offenders. But even these have 
come in for laundering. 

Asan: the things your chil- 
dren probably will not see on tele- 
vision these days are such easily 
imitated “instructions” as _techni- 
ques of shoplifting, fights with 
switch-blade knives, cruelty to 
animals or ingenious tortures. 

Parents who want their off- 
spring to grow up free of needless 
fears and prejudices can be grat- 
ful for some of television’s other 
omissions. Standard comedy rou- 
tines that may have helped to 
color your own earliest ideas—like 
scenes of torture in a doctor's 
office, or a dentist’s pulling out 
all the wrong teeth—have been 
sliced out of dozens of old car-. 
toons. Allegedly funny bits about 
children running riot in some 
schoolrooms, passages that might 
encourage superstitious belief and 
those that ridicule mental illness 
or physical deformity have also 
ended up on the cutting-room 
floor. Even more a agp dero- 
ato stereotypes of minori 
pt have virtually disap 

The objectionable things chil- 
dren cannot see on the air ‘consti- 
tute one measure of the respon- 
sibility broadcasters show toward 
their youngest viewers. But the 
industry must also be judged by 
the good things children cannot 
see. The sad fact is that programs 
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tailored for children are few in 
number and are getting fewer. A 
survey of Los Angeles viewing— 
duplicating a similar study made 
in New York revealed that, of the 
60 programs seen most often by 
children, only 13 had been cre- 
ated mainly for them. 

Puzzlement on this subject runs 
deep in the industry for many rea- 
sons. Some of them are illustrated 
by NBC’s spectacular flip-flop. 
Early in 1955, the network named 
Dr. Frances Horwich — better 
known to millions of children and 
parents as Miss Frances of Ding 
Dong School—as its Supervisor of 
Children’s Programs. Dr. Horwich 
worked with other producers and 
writers in a way that had network 

kesmen bubbling over a new 

ogical approach” to children. 
“What age group is the program 
directed toward?” asked a staff 
memorandum circulated only a 
few months ago. “What will it give 
to children that they can derive 
from neither home nor school? 
How does it fit into their total 
experience?” 

Revealingly, the memo went on 
to express what many intelligent 
broadcasters really think of the 
standard fare they offer children. 
The new approach, it said, “won't 
put an end to the rampaging gas- 
bag of an extrovert who roars on 
the scene with a package of old 
cartoons and a likely sponsor, 
smugly convinced that all children 
are deaf imbeciles, but it paves the 
way for his burial.” 


January .. 


As prophecy, these brave words 
leave something to be desired. 
The “rampaging gas-bags” — and _ 
their film clips — are still with us. 
But NBC no longer has a chil- 
dren’s program supervisor! Nor 
does it currently have a single 
weekday show designed specifical- 
ly for small children. 

One of the few things on which 
educators seem agreed is that TV 
haa designed to teach must 

aimed at fairly narrow age 
spans. Last year a consultant com- 
mittee of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center recom- 
mended three groupings for simul- 
taneous viewing — young children, 
3 to 7 years; juvenile, 8 to I1 
years; adolescent, 12 to 16 years. 

But the youngsters themselves 
seem to prefer adult material. The 
durable Lone Ranger, who has 
been upholding law and order on 
radio and television for more than 
a quarter of a century, is general- 
ly classed as a children’s enter- 
tainer. Yet according to Television 
Quarterly, “more than half his 
audience is adult.” The Robin 
Hood series attracts three times as 
many viewers over 18 as under 11. 

The result? Since broadcasters 
can attract children as a by-pro- 
duct audience, they have little in- 
centive to create age-bracketed 
service programs. Indeed, the 
overwhelming majority of “good” 
children’s shows are commercial 
failures. A West Coast organiza- 
tion that appraises children’s tele- 
vision gave its “excellent” rating 
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last year to 17 offerings. Of these, 
only seven were commercially 
sponsored. At least one of the 
seven has since gone off the air, 
and three others were actually 
family or all-age shows. 

Until children’s programs disap- 
pear altogether from a medium 
that has grown too large for “spe- 
cial” audiences, the prospect is 
that youngsters’ viewing hours 
will continue to be dominated by 
routine melodramas, cartoons, 
tasteless action movies, variety 
shows and similar entertainment 
cut to familiar molds. 

Whatever our opinions of TV’s 
products, the medium’s attraction 
for children is a fact of life with 
which parents have to deal. 

Far too many parents overlook 
this simple, vital fact. If they 
neglect to help their children, no 
one will do it for them. 

Broadcasters “firmly _ believe” 
says NARTB President Harold E. 
Fellows, “that the primary respon- 
sibility for encouraging the young 
to select good programs lies with 
their parents.” How can you meet 
this responsibility, which the com- 
mercial broadcasters themselves 
will not bear? An important first 
step is to watch some shows along 
with your child and determine 
the ones he prefers. Encourage 
him to tune in on those you think 
are in good taste and to pass up 
the others. 


Set an example by your own 


viewing habits. Parents who watch 


anything that happens to be on 
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for hours at a time can hardly ex- 
ive. 

Obviously there will be times 
when you will want to let your 
child himself decide what and 
when to watch. But until you feel 
he is old enough to exercise some 
discrimination, basic decisions are 
up to you. It will often happen 
that the shows you would like him 
to see are not telecast at the most 
convenient times — and vice versa. 
To get the most out of your set, 
you may have to rearrange your 
schedule or find other things for 
him to do during those hours when 
television would serve only as a 
time-filler. 

The most valuable by-product 
of this kind of supervision is that 
it can help you fit television into 
the total pattern of your child’s 
activities. By taking account of 
his televiewing, you can make 
certain that it supplements — but 
does not replace — other import- 
ant 

Cont to the pular ief, 
rearing any easier. It is a tempta- 
tion — both to child and parent — 
that has created many new diffi- 
culties which cannot be solved by 
any “right” formula. Rearing chil- 
dren conscientiously is still a full- 
time job. Any parent can make a 
mistake in answering the question, 
“What shall I permit my child to 
watch on television?” The real 
danger exists for those who never 
even ask it. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 


By Harold Helfer 


At 100, Mrs. Demetra Christo- 
philli of Greece has begun a new 
life in America at her son’s home 
in Greenville, S.C. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Albert Jabs have 
a son in every class at Valparaiso 
University, Indiana. Robert Jabs 
is a senior. Albert Jabs is a jun- 
ior. Max Jabs is a sophomore, and 
Ernest Jabs is a freshman. 


Dr. E. E. Thornton of Muske- 
gon, Mich., delivered his 10th and 
llth grandchildren — identical 
twin boys born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Thornton. The physician 
has delivered all his own grand- 
children so far. 


In ENUMCLAW, WaAsH., the Hu- 
ber family grew from 10 to 22 
when Kenneth Huber married 
Adele Zane. Mr. Huber, a widow- 
er, has 10 children and Adele 
Zane, a widow, has 12. 


At MELBOURNE, Australia,. three 
sisters, Joy, Marjorie and Doreen 
Peters, married three brothers, 
Gordon, Reg and Trevor King, in 
a triple ceremony. 


THE ODDS AGAINST it are listed 
as 82,000,000 to 1, but when 
Mrs. William Blankenship of Chi- 
cago gave birth to triplets recently 
it was her second set of triplets. 


Mrs. NELson VanLente and Mrs. 
Ralph VanLente of Muskegon, 
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Mich., have something more in 
common than the fact that they 
are sisters who married brothers 
— each has 10 children. 


Mrs. Marre Scaruro of Allen- 
dale, N.J., has two sons who are 
mayors. Albert O. Scafuro, a Re- 
publican, is mayor of Allendale 
and Anthony P. Scafuro, a Demo- 
crat, is mayor of Waldwick, N.J. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Joseph N. Duff 
of Lebanon, Ind., who have been 
married 65 years and have 53 des- 
cendants, have never had a death 
in their immediate family in all 
those years. 


At SHREVEPORT, La. Ben C. 
Dawkins Jr., succeeded as judge 
Ben C. Dawkins Sr., his father. 


Mrs. Russevt Lee Eller of Slis- 
bury, N.C., gave birth to twins — 
in different years. A 6-pound, 12- 
ounce daughter arrived at 11:57 
p.m. on December 31 and her 
brother, 7-pound, 10-ounces, show- 
ed at 12:09 a.m. Jan. 1. 


Jupce F. Hiner Dale, of Guy- 
man, Okla., presided at a case in 
which his son and Gananter were 
opposing lawyers. 


No ONE was particularly sur- 
prised when Mrs. Matthew Wag- 
ner of Manitowoc, Wis., gave 
birth to a boy. It was the 12th 
straight boy in her girlless family. 
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So Shere 


Were Nine 


WisH you could have been 
at our house the day my 
youngest brother was born. 
I wish you could have heard the 
squeals of delight and clapping of 
little hands that welcomed that 
new born babe. But most of all, 
I wish you could have seen the 
joy on my mother’s face as she 
watched us in our merriment. 
Why was there such joy when 
already there were eight little 
stomachs to fill and food was di- 
vided daily that each might have 
his share? When the pre-school 
tots ran about in homemade shoes 
‘and the others wore those dis- 
carded by the neighbors? 
God does not lie. The Bible 
reads: “A woman about to give 
birth has sorrow because her 
hour has come. But when she has 
brought forth the child, she no 
longer remembers the anguish for 
her joy that a man is born into 
the world.” (John 16,12) Yes, a 
joy that is fused into the hearts 
of. those around her, a joy that 
becomes more full with the birth 


God for 


“T thank 
the life He gave me” 


By 
Mabel Cantin 


of each new babe. 

Mother had many crosses to 
carry — many more than I can 
mention here. For what mother 
can smile when her children be- 
come ill to the point of death, 
with no doctor to alleviate their 
suffering? What mother can smile 
when she hears the labored 
breathing of her feverish child 
and gives her own breath that 
he might live? How many moth- 
ers can say that they have taken 
milk from their own breast to 
make a remedy for a swollen foot, 
caused by a rusty nail? And I'll 
never forget the tears she shed 
when my father came home with 
a pound of minced ham (in place 
of salt pork) so that the little ones 
who were ill might be bribed into 
eating. Even though we had no 
medical care, not one of these 
nine children was lost in death 
because a mother’s rosary and 
trust in God saw us through and 
we are grateful for it. 

Store string was not just for 
lacing shoes and making doilies. 
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Loose teeth had to be extracted 
and that was our way. Occasion- 
ally, however, Dad would use his 
blacksmith pliers for stubborn, 
painful teeth, but God was with 
us. 
Underclothing, sheets, pillow 
cases and curtains were made 
from flour sacks. Diapers, too. 
When school began the girls got 
a dress apiece, the boys a pair 
of overalls. When stockings got 
beyond the point of re-mending 
the sole was turned under and 
worn again. When shoes were 
given to us, we wore them wheth- 
er they fit or not (my feet today 
have corns and bunions to prove 
it). Jar rubbers and strips of 
coth were used for garters. 

Mother welcomed every bit of 
clothing that was given to us. To 
this day, I wonder how she man- 
aged to make anything out of 
such worn out garments. 

How well I remember my rain- 
bow hat! It was a floppy, colorful 
affair with a tassel that fell al- 
most to my waist. It had- been 
given to me by our Jewish neigh- 
bor and I wore it with pride until 
a newcomer at our school laugh- 
ed at it. 

Then there were the brown 
suede slippers with high heels. 
They had been given to my moth- 
er by a woman who died several 
weeks later. Although I was only 
eleven at the time, I wore them, 
wanting very much to pay my last 
respects to that kind woman. On 


January 


my way there, however, I was 
met by two older girls who 
laughed at me. I turned around 
and went home. 

And the houses we lived inl 
Some had no windows. One lack- 
ed a chimney. Bedbugs and mice 
had a picnic of it and we were 
left with more marks than measels 
could ever leave. Every food dish 
had a cover on so that the mice 
would not leave their marks. 
Once my brother awoke in the 
middle of the night, screaming 
terribly. A rat was found gnaw- 
ing at his hand. 

I cannot remember the number 
of times we children were sent 
home from school because we had 
lice in our hair. Mother would 
wash our heads with kerosene and 
not say one word about our hu- 
miliation. Never can I remember 


mother complaining about our 
status in life. 
When Christmas came she 


would not mope because there 
was no money for toys nor 
would she scold dad because he 
was a poor provider. Out of the 
closet came a life-size advertising 
Santa Claus which we found in 
a nearby ditch. It served as our 
Christmas tree and held a promi- 
nent place in our bare front room. 
Next came the mail order cata- 
logue, scissors and homemade 
paste. Sardine cans, spools, oat- 
meal and match boxes were taken 
from the closet and put to use. 
Never a lesson in art did moth- 
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er have but what wonderfully 
large facsimiles she produced just 
by looking at pictures in the cata- 
logue. Trains, cars and dolls be- 
come things of yeal beauty and 
were placed in a box near the 
Santa. Match boxes, filled with 
sugar and water candy, were a 
source of temptation for little 
fingers. Combine all this with 
Midnight Mass and you could not 
ask for more. 

When Jesus came to visit us for 
the first time in Holy Communion, 
mother worked wonders again. A 
beautiful dress made out of a lace 
curtain, saved from better days, 
adorned us for our love feast with 
Jesus. 

I'll never forget those dainty 
white slippers with the big gros- 
grain bows. They were furnished 
by the sisters because the canvas 
ones my mother ordered had not 
arrived. When they did, however, 
they were returned to the mail 
order house because a_ dollar 
bought a sack of flour. 

Also, I remember the flower 
basket that was made for my 
youngest sister who was deter- 
mined to become a flower girl, 
in spite of strong maternal ob- 
jection. 

An oatmeal box, the silk lining 
from an old hat and the handle 
from a_ syrup pail — all were 
used with amazing ingenuity. The 
sisters admitted hers the 
most beautiful basket of all. This 
made the other girls envious, but 
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43 
how very happy it made a poor 
little girl. 

Although we were poor our 
house always rang with laugh- 
ter because of the joy we found 
in simple things. Once in a while 
I would snoop around our neigh- 
bor’s junk pile and return home 
with some amazing finds — a col- 
ored doll with a broken arm, a 
box of half-used water colors and 
a toy dog with part of the stuf- 
fing out. Mother often scolded 
me for my scavenging but she 
was happy to see my finds and 
always repaired them for me. 


God bless her for her patience 
with the only scavenger in the 
family. 

Ill never forget the time I 


sneaked a_ catalogue from our 
neighbor’s outhouse. I tried to 
hide it under my dress but I did 
a poor job of it for the catalogue 
was almost as big as I was. All 
that afternoon I sat on the floor 
cutting out pretty little girls in 
colorful frocks and rocking them 
to sleep in my match box cradle. 
Someone must have seen me take 
the catalogue because the next 
day I was told to return it. I did, 
but not to its proper place. Over 
the fence it went and away I ran. 
And in broad daylight, too. 

The neglected weed patch 
across the alley also served its 
purpose well. Trails, running in 
all directions, were chopped out. 
My brother and his friend were 
the robbers. We tried to find them 
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but often become lost. 

We crawled through  under- 
ground tunnels and shimmied up 
telephone poles without a fear. 
The water tower, the storage tank 
near the railroad tracks and the 
flagpole on the school grounds 
were scaled with amazing agility. 
Mother made many games for 
us but the one I remember most 
is the one called Heaven. It was 
played with dice and buttons. 
Every Sunday afternoon, after a 
special dinner of boiled beef and 
potatoes, we would turn the oil 
cloth over and play — even the 
smallest of the children had their 
turn at shaking the dice. 

Last but not least is this never 
forgotten incident. My oldest 
brother had given me 20 cents to 
spend at our school picnic. I 
planned to spend 10 cents for a 
ferry boat ride and dreamed 
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about buying a bag full of jelly 
beans with the other dime. 

I was told I'd be thrown over- 
board if I had no money. I be- 
lieved it. Since,the money wasn’t 
collected until after the ride you 
can imagine what I went through 
as I held that dime clenched 
tightly in my fist. To make mat- 
ters worse I lost the other dime. 
A well-to-do woman from my 
home town found it but refused 


to return it because I had no 
proof it was mine. 
These are just a few of my 


childhood memories and experi- 
ences. They are worth more to 
me than all the riches in the 
world. 

I thank God again and again 
for the life He gave me. And I 
thank Him for the wonderful par- 
ents who cooperated with Him 
that I could have it. 


Charity at the Supermarket 


ONE MORNING the line at the supermarket checkout counter was 
stalled because an elderly lady was a penny short for her purchases. 
The clerk was momentarily at a loss until a little girl, next in line, 
held up her small hand. In it was a penny. 

“Use mine,” she said. “I was going to buy a candy bar, but I lost 
one of my pennies, so I don’t have enough anyway.” 

This child’s readiness to help another, despite her own dis- 
tress at missing a candy bar, surely indicated the kind of home train- 
ing she’d had. 

Needless to say, she got her candy bar. Generosity like hers 
is contagious. The man in line behind her paid for it.—C.G.M. in 
Family Weekly 
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This is a venture for men 
and women of courage 


SO YOU 


WANT TO BUILD A HOUSE? 


Condensed from 
The American Mercury 


© you WANT to build a house? 
Congratulations — and con- 
dolences too — because we 
just built a house — and we know 
well that you will need sympathy 
to sustain you. We've emerged 
wiser, sadder, and, heaven knows, 
infinitely poorer. 

I'm sure you've been through 
the stage of “We don’t want to 
buy someone else’s idea—we want 
our house just like we want it.” 
Stop a moment and let me tell 
you my story. 

At Christmas time we started 
looking for an architect. By Feb- 
ruary we had an appointment and 
a floor plan. It had to be reversed, 


The American Mercury (October, °57 
Inc., 260 W. 57th St., 


Alice Macmillan DeRossitt 


have some brick slapped on it, and 
have the entrance changed to in- 
clude an entrance hall. The house 
we ended up with had no more 
relation to the original than a 
Pekinese has to a Great Dane, and 
it took four months to get the 
blueprints. 

Let us suppose you have en- 


gaged an architect. You have 
agreed on brick, stone, or 
wood; sliding, vertical, double- 


hung or horizontal windows; the 
number of bedrooms and baths; 
size of the kitchen (note to the 
ladies: fight like a tiger here — 
cry if necessary). You are debating 
combination living-room-dining- 
room versus two separ- 
ate rooms. 

At this point, our ar- 
chitect agreed on our 
choice of two rooms, 
but we wanted folding 
louvered doors from the 
dining room to the liv- 
ing room and to the 
entrance hall. We talk- 
ed. He was polite but 
he disagreed. We were 
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taking up too much wall space 
in the dining room. We argued 
politely. He assented. The final 
blueprints came with a_ single 
door to the entrance hall. 
We changed the single door to a 
folding louvered one. It held us 
up for weeks, but we had to have 
new blueprints, anyway. 

The plot plan showed our 
driveway 125 feet long — just 31 
feet short of the house. And the 
turn-around was wide enough — 
perhaps — for a child to turn a 
kiddiecar. We fixed that, after Pd 
gotten in the car, backed around 
and ruined a couple of shrubs we 
had intended to move. I showed 
it couldn’t be done. When I got 
back to where they were all 
standing, our architect looked at 
me sadly and said “Some people 
can run off a 30 foot street.” 

You are ready, you think. You 
have a floor plan, and a beautiful 
sketch. Take a good look at it be- 
cause the house won't look any- 
thing like it. See those lovely 
trees, and gorgeous shrubbery? 
They don’t exist. Your house, like 
ours, will be as naked as a new 
baby for years! You are now ready 
to pick out bathroom fixtures. 
You know the colors you want. 
Look around at the wholesale 
plumbing house. Don’t say “I 
wouldn’t be caught dead with 
that lavatory.” You may be. 

We picked out an extra-special 
showerhead. We checked and 
double-checked that the correct 


January 
number was written down. Was 
that the one that they installed 
at seven o'clock one rainy morn- 
ing months later? You can bet 
your last dollar it wasn’t. But we 
got the one we wanted—I threw 
a fit, and we got it. We also 
picked out our tile for the baths. 
When the tile came, was it pep- 
permint-pink, as the man repeat- 
edly swore it would be? It was 
the prettiest shade of purple, lav- 
ender, and orchid you ever saw. 
The tile man, whom we had call- 
ed long-distance, hot-footed it 
over to the house bright and 
early — the only time we didn’t 
have to wait half a day on him. 
No, he said, we couldn’t get it 
down off the walls. It had been 
up there four days. The cement, 
you know. Our contractor said he 
bet he could get it down. And he 
did, with a wrecking bar, in four 
hours. It’s now in the driveway 
as a fill. But our contractor stuck 
by us that time. We paid through 
the nose — but he stuck by us. 

So take a hint. If you have to 
steal it, take a sample of your 
tile home and guard it. As for 
lighting fixtures and hardware: 
they will come either wrong or 
broken, — or the company will 
have stopped making them the 
day before your order. 

We made three trips to the elec- 
tric shop. The last time, the sales- 
lady insulted me, me her, and I 
went to another place, opened an 
account for our contractor, and 
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brought the fixtures home with 
me. 
If you are going to use brick, 
you may well spend days trying 
to pick it out. We started early 
touring the brick yards. Anything 
we liked was either for a colonial 
house (ours is not) or was way, 
way too high. There was one we 
liked that would have been all 
right except for one thing. Usu- 
ally a salesman will hit the bricks 
together to show how _ strong 
they are. This time the man 
didn’t, so my husband picked two 
up and gave them a whack. I'll 
never forget the look on his face 
when they disintegrated into 
dust! Then one hot, hot day our 
contractor, who had been saying, 
“Lots of time to pick out brick,” 
changed his refrain. He not only 
needed them now; he really 
needed them yesterday. 

My husband was sick in bed, 
so my little daughter and I went 
back. This time no one was so 
nice. The salesman knew us by 
then as the lady with little taste 
and no money. He said we had an 
average brick allowance at the 
start. What it all boiled down to 
was this: we had enough for 
common brick, if baked in a kiln 
in our back yard, but transporta- 
tion 300 miles — that’s extral 

We went to a new place and 
found what we liked. Yes, the 
price was all right. The salesman 
said he'd get on the phone and 
call the company long distance; 


this was a rush job! I said good- 
bye; but not for long. We went 
back three times, the brick was 
overdue five weeks, and they un- 
loaded it at 10 o'clock on a bit- 
terly cold night while my hus- 
band held the flashlight. Did they 
start laying brick the next -morn- 
ing? No. They didn’t touch a one 
for four months. 

But just wait until you get the 
foundation down. The sub-floor- 
ing is in, studs up and roof on. 
Sounds like fun. It is. You sit 
there and watch the snow sift in 
— over the windows in the mid- 
dle of the living room floor. You 
beg, “Why can’t you put the win- 
dows in? The snow’s ll over 
everywhere.” Can’t do it right 
now, youre told. By the time they 
get the windows in, half the 
panes are broken. About this 
time the people you meet down 
town don’t ask how the house is 
coming. They launch into how 
patient you are. 

But one day I decided to lose 
my temper. I went home, called 
the architect long distance and 
blessed him out. Was there a 
flurry of work — did things speed 
up? The only visible result was 
that our contractor talked to me 
three days later about taking the 
Dale Carnegie course, so that I 
would learn getting mad _ never 
helped! 

Suppose you are now at the 
stage of sheet rock finished, wood- 
work up. You pick out a color for 
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the bedroom. Something simple, 
like lipstick red — and you have 
a sample. What do you _ get? 
Shocking pink. You decide on a 
grey-blue to match your turquoise 
bath. (They ran out of tile in there 
twice. By the time the tile men 
leave this job, they hate you, you 
hate them, and it’s sheer heaven 
to see them go:) You get electric 
blue: you wouldn’t need a light in 
there on the darkest night! So you 
end up with plain grey. 

I was going to be smart about 
the kitchen color. I would help 
mix it. It was during the discus- 
sion about the color of this room 
that our contractor told me “You 
don’t know nothing about color.” 

You're finally through. Those 
hundreds (when you didn’t need 
them) of carpenters — and_ the 
two who really built the whole 
house, are leaving. You feel a 
little sad, seeing them go — you 
know them better than your own 
family by now. But you think, 
“Now as soon as it’s inspected by 
the architect, and the FHA it will 
be ours.” ‘ 

Everything is squared away, 
except the money. Don’t think 
about it yet. You have lots of 
sleepless nights ahead on that 
subject. You have fainted and re- 
covered over the list of extras. 
You have bought furniture which 
has come broken, been cancelled 
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out, or had a horrible price in- 
crease. Your draperies are hung. 

‘The great day arrives (they 
could have built a Pyramid in less 
time) and you move. Was it all 
worth it? You have a few new 
grey hairs and your dispositions 
are wrecked — but yes, it was 
worth it. You walk through your 
spanking new house, admiring it. 
{f the kids start fighting you can 
send them to separate rooms. 
You can take a bath without some- 
one knocking the door down. 

You love to cook again, the 
kitchen is such a dream. You sit 
out on the screened porch at night 
and watch television and think 
“this is living!” 

Now that the smoke from the 
war has finally .cleared, you real- 
ize you have a distinct fondness 
for all the people who worked to 
bring about this pleasant home. 
The architect was just all right— 
and a true gentleman to boot. 

As for the contractor — well, 
you could never really get mad 
at him, and now you're glad you 
didn’t. You remember the day he 
jumped clear across the front 
porch when he saw you coming 
and beat it (he swears he didn’t 
see you) and you laugh, and de 
cide that at that point he pro- 
bably did a very smart thing. 

But would you build again? 
NEVER! 


c= 
An old-timer is one who remembers when a child had more 


brothers and sisters than he had fathers.—O. A. Battista in Quote 
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A Japanese-American Marriage 


Chat’s Different 


Condensed from 
The Christian Family 


Tomiko Fairchild 


MM. Y NAME Is Tomiko Ka- 
washima Fairchild. I 


am Japanese, 31 years of age, wife 
of an American Air Force captain 
and mother of German adopted 
twins, David and Marie, now age 
seven. Just as the United Nations 
was built out of the tragedy of 
World War II, so my family re- 
sulted from disaster. We were 
brought together by the Berlin 
Airlift and the Korean Police Ac- 
tion. 
That I would ever marry an 
American was completely beyond 
my comprehension, but that I 
would marry an American who 
had been married before and thus 
become, the mother of 
- twins was simply impossible. Yet 
it happened. 

After World War II, my father, 
mother, and I were kept so busy 
day and night trying to rebuild 


Many Japanese girls have 
married American servicemen 
only to return to Japan after 
a few years divorced. But 
this marriage has an added 
ingredient the others do not 


our lives that we didn’t have time 
to think about my marriage. Then 
too, I was only 19, which in 
Japan is rather young to be think- 
ing about marriage. 

In 1949 I obtained a position 
as a receptionist at the Chiyoda 
Hotel in Nagoya, which was the 
billets for the American women 
officers and women civil service 
workers. In the basement of the 
hotel there was a dining room 
which was used by the male of- 
ficers who were billeted a short 
distance away in the Dai Ichi 
Hotel. 

As a receptionist I had the op- 
portunity to observe and converse 
with thousands of American, of- 
ficers of all ranks. Many of them 
asked me for dates, but I decided 
when I took the position that I 
would not date the Americans. It 
wasn't that most of them weren't 


The Christian Family (September, ’57), Divine Word 
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cheerful, courteous, and kind. It 
was just that I had seen so many 
Japanese girls fall in love, marry, 
and then after a few years return 
to Japan divorced. 

Then on the 5th of July 1951, 
an American Air Force captain 
entered the hotel. Little did I 
realize as he asked. me in Japanese 
where the dining room was that 
this man was to completely change 
my life. After I had told him that 
the dining room was in the base- 
ment, instead of leaving, he began 
talking. I recognized immediately 
that he was somewhat different 
from most of the other officers 
who talked to me because he talk- 
ed in Japanese. Of course, many 
Americans spoke some Japanese, 
but this captain’s Japanese was 
not confined to a few conversa- 
tional phrases. He was able to 
converse on almost any subject. 
His Japanese was bookish but was 
grammatically correct. 

He began to tell me all about 
himself. His name was Bill Fair- 
child. He was a career military 
man with 16 years service. He had 
been married in 1942. During the 
war he had been in Europe and 
then after the war he had gone 
back to Germany during the Ber- 
lin Airlift. Because his wife could 
not have children, they decided to 
adopt a German child. When they 
went to look at the many children 
who were up for adoption, they 
saw David and Marie, who were 
just six months old. They decided 
to adopt the twins. Two months 
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after the adoption, his wife enter- 
ed the hospital with incurable 
cancer. She never came. out of the 
hospital except for the trip back 
to the States. She died one year 
later, leaving Bill with the twins 
who were just two years old. After 
about a year, he received orders 
to go to Japan. He left the chil- 
dren with his relatives and went 
to Japan. He wanted the children 
with him, he said, and therefore 
was looking for a wife. 

Every day after that, he stopped 
and talked to me for about an 
hour. I gradually learned that he 
had studied Chinese at the Army 
Language School at Monterey, 
California, and that he had a great 
deal of interest in oriental culture. 
He attended the Kabuki plays 
(Japanese high opera), the Noh 
plays, modern stage plays and the 
Japanese movies. He told me he 
intended to live in Japan after he 
retired from the Air Force and do 
research work. He even told me: he 
thought he would marry a Japa- 
nese girl, because he thought it 
would be rather difficult, if. not 
unfair, to marry an American girl 
and then drag her all around 
Japan for the rest of her life. _ 

After about three months,. he 
asked me for a date. This didn’t 
surprise me because I had, been 
expecting it sooner or later. I con- 
sented because I had talked over 
the situation with my parents and 
with the other Japanese workers 
in the hotel, who all agreed that 
Bill seemed like a good man, I al- 
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so had already found out from my 
Japanese friends that he was re- 
spected by the workers in the Dai 
‘Ichi Hotel where he lived; that he 
was not dating other girls; that he 
was teaching English in several 
Japanese schools in the city and 
that he was a conservative drinker. 

I was very proud of Bill on that 
first date. He took me to the Kan- 
ko Hotel, the Commissioned Of- 
ficers’ Club, for dinner. I knew 
this was not the way most Ameri- 
cans treated their Japanese girl 
friends. Most of the Americans 
took the girls to out of the way 
places as though they were asham- 
ed of being seen with them. 

As we ate dinner, Bill began to 
tell me about his religion. He was 
a Catholic. As such, he would 
never marry anyone who was not 
a Catholic. He just didn’t think it 
was wise. He told me that night 
that he loved me and would like 
to marry me. He then asked me 
if I would mind going with him 
to see Father Herada, pastor of 
the Holy Mary Catholic church, 
the oldest Catholic church in Na- 
goya. 

“Tomiko,” he “I only 
want to make you happy. I would 
like you to take instructions in the 
Catholic faith. Even if you don’t 
’ believe in it after you have finish- 
ed the instruction, I know you will 
have discovered many thin 
which you never dreamed existe 
' If you do believe and do become 
‘a Catholic, even if you never mar- 


ry me, I will be very happy.” 


A JAPANESE-AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


Father Herada was about 42 


years of age, full of fun and jj 


energy. After Bill introduced me, || 
he asked, “Well, when do you || 
want to get married?” i 

I was rather surprised at the || 
question and just smiled. I had the | 
feeling Bill and Father Herada 
had set a trap for me. We had a | 
friendly visit for about an hour. 
Father Herada gave me several 
books on the Catholic faith and set 
up a schedule of instructions. Dur- 
ing the cold winter months that 
followed, Bill and I sat across from 
Father Herada, bundled up in our 
overcoats and warming our hands 
over the hibashi (charcoal brazier), 
our bodies shivering but our hearts 
glowing with spiritual warmth. As 
the truths of the faith unraveled 
before me, I began to understand 
myself better than I had ever 
imagined possible. The pattern of 
life began to take shape. I began 
to pray very hard that I would be 
given the gift of faith. 

By the end of February, 1952, 
without ever being proposed to, 
Father Herada, Bill, and I began 

lanning the wedding. Father 
Herada visited my parents several 
times to insure them that the mar- 
riage was on firm ground. Then a 
series of conferences were held be- 
tween my parents and their broth- 
ers and sisters. The one point that 
convinced all of my relatives that 
the marriage to a Catholic was — 

rmissible was the fact that the 

tholic faith does not allow di- 
vorce. 
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On May Ist I was baptized and 
May 2nd I received my first Holy 
Communion during our Nuptial 
Mass. It was a solemn day and 
truly the happiest day of my life. 

About six weeks after we were 
married, Bill flew back to the 
United States to get David and 
Marie. The whole time he was 
gone, I worried about how the 
children would react to a Japanese 
mother. I need not have worried 
because from the moment they 
came down the gangplank at Yo- 
kohama and ran to me calling, 
“Mama, Mama,” and threw their 
arms around my neck, I knew 
there would be no problem. 

Shortly after the children arriv- 
ed in Japan, the Nagoya AF Base 
Newspaper and the Japanese press 
ran an article on our family, call- 
ing us the International Family. 
This plus the fact that Bill took me 
to all the American social func- 
tions created a wide circle of 
friends for us. Many young air- 
men and Japanese girls who were 
about to get married began to 
come to us for advice. Even some 
of the married couples who were 
having difficulties came to us with 
their troubles. Our home became 
a regular marriage clinic. 

As the problems and difficulties 
of these young couples were pour- 
ed out, I began to realize how 
fortunate I was. Basically, the 

roblems of these couples could 
be traced to the lack of spiritual 
values. First of all, several of the 
marriages could only be entered 
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into after the American service- 
men had divorced their wives in 
the United States. Others had 
been married without bothering to 
divorce their first wives. Still 
others were based on nothing 
more than physical attraction. The 
American was far from home, 
lonely and in some cases fearful of 
never returning from the war in 
Korea. Many of the Japanese girls 
saw an ea, to obtain more 
money, better clothes and go to 
America. They were in good 
measure marriages of convenience. 

In January 1956, I came to the 
United States. Frankly I was quite 
worried and at the same time very 
excited. After we were settled in 
our home in Denver, I was sur- 
prised and delighted that several 
of my neighbors were Americans 
whom I had met in Japan attend- 
ing Mass at the Air Force Base 
chapel, going to the PTA meetings 
and other social functions. I was 
accepted by the military personnel 
wives as one of them. I saw little 
difference in my way of life. 

But then it started all over 
again. I began to get telephone 
calls and visits from Japanese 
wives and couples who were hav- 
ing marital difficulties. Most of 
the Japanese girls who came to 
me were homesick and very lone- 
ly. They had no Japanese friends 
to talk to and their husbands 
couldn’t understand enough Jap- 
anese to understand them. Most 
of the girls could not speak 
enough English to converse with 
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their husbands on other than 
simple questions. The husbands 
were becoming infected by the de- 
pressing moods of their wives. 
oon petty arguments over bills, 
automobiles, recreation, etc., were 
beginning to develop into compli- 
cated and serious problems of un- 
faithfulness and heavy drinking. 
While these unfortunate couples 
seemed to recognize that there 
was something different about my 
marriage, they were unwilling to 
believe that religion was the basis 
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of our happiness. They clung to 
the idea that our marriage was 
successful because my husband 
was able to read, write and under- 
stand Japanese and had an interest 
in Japanese culture. Many of them 
are convinced that the lines, “East 
is east and west is west and never 
the twain shall meet,” are true. If 
only I could convince them that 
the Catholic faith has the power 
to change these lines to, “East is 
east and west is west and forever 
the twain shall meet.” 
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The mighty dollar can go 
a long way if the husband 


and wife know where they 
are putting the 


pennies 


the Family Pocketbook 


OT LONG AGO, 

a salesman 
called my wife and 
asked if she would 
be interested in hav- 
ing him visit our 


home. He represented a company, 
he said, which manufactured over 


Condensed from 
The Reign of 
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John Patrick Gillese 


400 items for household use. spoon 


While it would be necessary for 


her husband to be on 
hand for the “dis- 
play,” there would be 
no obligation to buy. 
However, he would 
recompense us for 


taking up our time by giving us a 
gift of a beautiful sterling silver 


Came the day—and the sales- 
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man, with an enormous-sized met- 
al suitcase. The first thing he did 
was unfurl a red velvet blanket 
on our living room rug. Then he 
began displaying the most beauti- 
ful-looking set of stainless steel 
cooking ware any housewife ever 
laid her eyes on. 

I am not going to attempt to re- 
create his “sales pitch” —except to 
say that it was perfect in every 
detail. He compared his set to 
others we had seen; undeniably 
it was better—more compact, eas- 
ier to clean. He finally got around 
to prices, but not before telling 
us that he would only call this 
once, that this was a “pre-market” 
promotion scheme; that if we 

ssed it up it didn’t matter to 
him since he got $12 from his 
company just for demonstrating a 
set 


“Before I tell you the price,” he 
went on, “I can also offer you 
membership in our wholesale firm. 
You can order any article at regu- 
lar wholesale prices . . . 

We were, to be honest, com- 
pletely hypnotized. 

We knew the prices of other 
stainless steel sets that our neigh- 
bors had bought. This salesman 
offered his for only — 95. A 
few pennies a day 

Then he a salad-mak- 
er which, he said, cost $30 on 
the market. That was ours, too— 
free with the cooking-ware. . 

Then—and I barely re- 
strain Thelma—he opened a chest 
of shining table silver. That was 


, too—if we bought. 

And furthermore,” said the 
salesman, “in return for your free 
gift, I am asking you for the 
names of 10 friends. "if they buy, 
you'll receive $10 from our com- 
If friends they recommend 

y, you'll receive $2.50. Peo- 
ple are actually making hundreds 
of dollars taking our unit. 

By this time he had had us 
under his spell for an hour. There 
was complete longing in Thelma’s 
eyes. Even I felt compelled to 
grab my checkbook and corner 
him before he closed up his trunk. 

Then some last vestige of the 
economic principles by which we 
have run our marriage for 10 years 
took over. I asked for a day to 
think it over. 

The salesman was firm, but re- 
gretful. He was only allowed to 
call once. His firm was putting 
a million dollars into the hands of 
the public—via these lovely gifts 
and fabulous discounts—instead of 
into national advertising. If we 
didn’t take the offer now, the 
same set would cost us $500 in six 
months’ time. 

I was the one who said no. 

I told him we had bought a set 
of cooking ware only two years 
before. He said we could adver- 
tise it in the paper and get rid of 
it (and I knew for how much— 

ibly $50). Finally he left—and 
he left in my home a _ broken- 
hearted woman, my wife. ~~" 

That is, she was brokenhearted 
until a few days. ago, when she 
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picked up a weekly rotogravure 
magazine and saw—in almost iden- 
tical detail—the same set of cook- 
ing ware, looking even more love- 
ly, in color, on the back page. 
How much? Maybe you won't be- 


lieve me, but it’s the truth— 
$49.75; $5 down, no interest, no 
carrying charges .. . 


Several reasons accounted for 
my turning down that salesman. 
But basically I turned him down 
because, during these 10 years 
Thelma and I have found out just 
what a power is contained in the 
family pocketbook — power, I 
would almost say, that can make 
or mar any marriage. 

. Let me elaborate on this. 

.. When Thelma and I were mar- 
ried, the postwar inflation trend 
had already begun. Due to cir- 
cumstances unimportant to this ar- 
ticle, we had less than most cou- 
les by way of worldly goods—in 
lon, to tell the truth, I had $6,300 
in debts and not even enough 
cash in my pocket to pay for the 
wedding flowers! We did not own 
a home, household furniture, a 
ear, or a radio—in fact, looking 
back, I wonder how. we could 
have been insane enough to think 
of marriage at all. Thelma was 
20; I was 27. 

Fortunately, my wife had been 
raised on a farm—where income is 
irregular, and where the farmers 
must plan diligently on all matters 
of finance. Likewise, there was 
no question of a “working” wife 


in this marriage. Thelma believed 


January 
that a wife’s rightful, and most 
important, spot is in the home. 
After 10 years, she is more can- 
vinced of it than ever. So am I. 
Which brings me to a most impor- 
tant item concerning the present 
day muddle of family financing. 

In 1950, 16% million American 
were down jobs. 

the figure has soared to 
f of whom are mar- 
ried. Several lous are given for 
the fact that they continue to hold 
down jobs. Basically, the answer 
is: money. They must have it— 
to scrape together a down pay- 
ment for a home, perhaps, but 
more than likely to pay for a new 
rug or a TV set or the like. 

And what happens? Among 
other things, (and those “other 
things” include dangerous marital 
surroundings, neglected children 
and non-existent home life) re- 
searchers are finding out that, in- 
stead of lessening domestic fric- 
tion, the “money problem” be- 
comes accentuated. A nation-wide 
survey, among a cross-section of 
married couples, lists “money” as 
the number one cause of most 
family spats. 

Continuing with these statistics, 
the American Institute of Family 
Relations found that, out of 669 
divorced couples, civil marriages 
blew apart in one-third the time 
it took for marriages. performed 
before a clergyman—and that most 
civil marriages were entered into 
by people with little or no econo- 
mic stability; That “economic sta- 
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bility” is vitally important. Psy- 
chologists say that people who 
have no principles in regard to 
money have little maturity in re- 
spect to marriage—and that has 
nothing to do with “honesty” and 
“dishonesty” but with recognition 
of the fundamental importance of 
family economics. 

Likewise, couples who own 
their own houses have less domes- 
tic friction than those who rent. 
A survey made by the University 
of Chicago among “owner” and 
“tenant” families in 22 leading 
cities draws this conclusion: 

“Home-ownership, for the most 
part, represents stability and se- 
curity—both social and psycholo- 
gical—to the modern urban fam- 
~ ily, and is a means of resisting 
the unfavorable influences on 
family life.” 

Home-ownership, let me add 
right now, is only possible through 
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intelligent handling of the family 
finances. 

Which raises the vital question: 
who should control the family 
purse strings? Husband? Wife? 
Both? 

Naturally, you cannot lay down 
a blanket answer. I know one 
man who is hopeless where money 
is concerned and has let his wife 
—. I know another whose 
wife has to beg every morning 
for enough change to buy the 
milk and bread—certainly a ridi- 
culous and shameful situation. 

But take an average couple, 
who recognize that marriage is a 
business partnership as much as 
anything else, and you can 
to sense who should control the 
pocketbook and why. The an- 
swer, in nine cases out of 10, is 
the husband—just as, by virtue of 
his role in creation, he is the head 
of the marriage union. He is thé 
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one who is responsible for i 
ing for his wife and thelr chil 
dren. He is the one who is most 
likely to have experience in fi- 
nancial affairs—since, while wo- 
men may determine what shall be 
bought (the make of car, the mod- 
el of refrigerator, etc.), he is the 
one who is likely to transact the 
business deal and is responsible 
for its fulfillment. 

The point I would emphasize 
is that the wife should share the 
decisions that must be made in 
spending, saving, investing, etc. In 
certain basic cases, the power of 
spending should be relegated com- 

letely to her. To illustrate this 
tter: 

Most women are penny-wise. 
They will haggle over a penny 
with the baker, and will sacrifice 
even dignity and manners to get 
a bargain at a sale. When a 
housewife goes to the grocery 
store, she inevitably spends her 
grocery money better than a man. 
Again, when it comes to ewer 4 
especially for herself and the chil- 
dren, she “buys better” — much 
better. 

But—and here is the catch—let 
the same woman set forth to buy 
a house. Chances are she will be 
“taken.” When she starts talking 
in terms of thousands of dollars, 
money loses reality to her. $10,- 
000 doesn’t seem much different 
than $9,800—especially spread 
over 20 . 

Perhaps a personalized account 
of how Thelma and I tackled our 
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own family financing will show 
what I believe the average family 
can accomplish by proper man- 
agement of their finances. 

First of all, I insisted that a 
home is the very foundation of 
economic independence. I told 
Thelma I honestly believed that 
if she began to consider herself a 
junior partner in the ‘inancial con- 
trol, she would immediately grasp 
what was needed for success. 

Unfortunately, no matter how 
intelligent any couple is, neither 
husband or wife can learn every- 
thing in theory. You have to al- 
low for trial and error—experience. 

Thus, Thelma decided that if 
she bought groceries in huge 
quantities, she would save. A 
case of oranges disproved that 
theory; half of them spoiled be- 
fore they could be used and Thel- 
ma went back to buying in rea- 
sonable amounts, as she needed 
groceries. She then slipped into 
another error: buying an item or 
two or three daily, via the tele- 
phone—items that would cost a 
dollar or two more, in a week, 
than they would have if bought 
on a week’s shopping allowance. 

Young married couples cannot 
believe that a saving of one dollar 
a week means anything. It means 
$500 in 10 years. You would be 
surprised what than can do—if in- 
vested, for instance. I know of 
an actual case where that sum 
was put in Class A common stock 
of a new company; in 10 more 
years it put four children through 
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college. 

We made a down payment on a 
home—$1,000 saved by sacrifice, 
Now, while taxes and interest on 
the balance ate up a percentage 
of our monthly payments, these 
were still lower than rent, and the 
bulk of them went into equity in 
our home. As you know well, 
property leaped in value. We had 
a reasonable capital gain on our 
home in a matter of three years. 

When the time came for us to 
buy a family-sized home, we had 
saved enough to pay off the “little 
house.” We sold this, and had a 
lot of money, comparatively speak- 
ing, to put down on our new 
home. For the first time, my wife 
discovered the power of money! 

The home she had her eye on 
was then offered at $10,500. Be- 
cause we had so much more than 
the low down payment, I was 
able to get it for $1,000 less. I 
was also able to get at least $500 
worth of extras — iron railings, 
hardwood for the upstairs floors, 
clothes-line poles, etc. That is 
much more than a saving of $1,- 
500. We have paid no interest on 
that saving all these years. 

By paying cash, you can usual- 
ly buy for half-price. Figure it 
out for yourself, using a National 
Housing home at $12,500, $2,000 
down and six percent amortized 
over 25 years. That house costs 
around $25,000 when it’s finally 
paid for. 

Foltowing our policy, we did 
without a car until we had enough 
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money to pay for a good used one. 
We found it: only 15,000 miles on 


it without a scratch, and the own- 
er was perfectly happy to sell for 
about 20% discount for cash. 

Once in a while, we made er- 
rors, or we weakened. After all, 
we still had only average income, 
and we had five children coming 
one right after the other. A friend 
came in one day with the cooking- 
ware mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. Knowing she need- 
ed the commission, we bought. 
Thelma argued that $10 a month 
wouldn’t be much to pay off on 
budget. I think, though, the two 

in which she scrounged up 
10 actual dollar bills every month 
made a_ lasting impression. I 
would not be averse, even now, 
to buying some things, like a 
home, “on budget” . . . but neith- 
er of us like buying items we do 
not need that way. 

You can sense that I am the 
one who controlled the family 
purse strings. Is that bad or good? 

Compared to neighbors with 
the same, or better, income, it’s 
phenomenal! In actual results, 
we almost own this home. We 
have no debts. hog 2 have im- 

roved our property by $5,000. 
We have a growing fund that 
will one day educate our chil- 
dren. We now even list a “help- 
ing woman” once a week as a 
legitimate necessity— and some- 
times a full-time girl for two or 
three months in the year. 
In actual practice, how does it 
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work out? Is Thelma a slave to 
penny-pinching and domestic 
drudgery? I wish you would talk 
to her! 

She orders six quarts of milk 
per day—the highest on this block. 
She does not budget for groceries, 
but we buy top quality food (but- 
ter, not arine, for instance) 
believing that good health is 
worth all the money in the world 
—and a direct saving in the ab- 
sence of medical bills. We do not 
drive a Cadillac and our ward- 
robe is not Park Avenue—but no- 
body has ever yet rung our door- 
bell to demand money. Best of 
all, we have never had one single 
argument about money . . . which 
in itself must be unique. 

Do I credit myself with this fine 
state of affairs? I credit my wife 
completely. I saw the policy be- 
forehand, but she executed it. 

We have been asked to lecture, 
numerous times, to “marriage in- 
struction” groups on this all-im- 

rtant subject of control of the 
family purse. We have given our 
own story in much greater detail 
than I can give it here. Two 
questions always crop > 

“Do you budget?”  Strictl 
speaking, no! We both hate bud- 

ets, but we never spend more 
we earn. From the begin- 
ning, we have tried to keep look- 
ing at and to ine 
it. In inning, we bought 
what we with now 
and then a concession to human 
wishfulness. Now we indulge in 


- at least a few of the things we 


want. 

“Do you teach your wife the 
details of family financing?” 
Again, no. Few women are suit- 

for details! They forget even 
how much is owing on the mort- 
gage. But every year-end, I list 
our assets and I leave a sheet of 
instructions for what Thelma 
should do if she should suddenly 
become a widow. 

Long ago I learned that who- 
ever controls your purse strings 
virtually controls you. That is 
why, from the beginning, we de- 
cided we would control our family 
finances—rather than sign our- 
selves into bondage to money. 
Even yet, when Thelma looks at 
some luxury. item and murmurs 
that now we're doing so well, I 
say: 
Thelma, if you were working 
for a boss and someone came in 
and asked you to give $10 of the 
company’s money away, you'd be 
horrified. Yet that’s the carryin 
charge on_ that little bargain! 
Likely as not we find it on sale 
at one-third off when we have the 
cash to buy it. Multiply such 
savings on hundreds of items per 
year over a period of Fg and 
it is easy to understand the dif- 
ference between those who follow 
principles in family financing and 
those who don’t. 
this policy, the more skilled 


u 
become at knowing when to ie 
and how to buy. 


The more acutely you 
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Acute leukemia is the commonest of the sean and 
related diseases that annually kill 
more children than any other 


group of diseases 


WERE 


WINNING THE 
FIGHT AGAINST LEUKEMIA 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


HE OBJECT OF this article 
is to tell you the facts 
about leukemia as we 


know them today and to clear up 
some of the erroneous ideas that 


_many people have about this 


stealthy killer. 

First, it is not transmitted b 
transfusion or to a newborn chil 
This disease is not just a child- 


-hood disease — it attacks persons 


of any age. Neither is it a new 
disease. Recognized over a century 
ago leukemia is today the subject 
intensive medical research even 
though it’s a rare menace to hu- 
man health. The average physician 
sees about one case of leukemia a 
year, so parents should not be- 
come unnecessarily upset about 
the disease. There are now 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 cases 
and, since the average duration is 


about three years, between 3,000 
and 5,000 deaths annually. 

The term widely used for con- 
venience, “cancer of the blood,” 
is inexact, because the blood takes 
no part in the disease except to 
reflect events taking place in the 
blood-forming the mar- 
row, the spleen, the lymph nodes 
and the liver. A count of more 
than 50,000 white blood cells (as 
compared with a normal count of 
7,500 for a healthy person) does 
not always mean leukemia! 

The desets was named more 
than a century ago by Dr. Rudolf 
Virchow of Berlin, Germany. He 
called the disease “leukemia” 
which meant “white blood” be- 
cause he observed the prolifera- 
tion of the white cells and, knew 
little else about it! Modern ex- 
perts feel that the rapid increase 
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in white blood cells is only one 
part of the picture, and probably 
not the most important, because 
in some forms of leukemia, it is 
now known, there is no excess of 
white cells. Nevertheless, the fact 
does remain that in most cases of 
leukemia the count may eventual- 
ly rise to 100,000 to 1,000,000 
white cells for every cubic milli- 
meter. As these cells increase, the 
red blood cells and the coloring 
matter of the red cells break 
down. This produces severe and 
often fatal anemia and bleeding. 

As one medical doctor-friend of 
mine expressed it to me, “Leuke- 
mia is an overgrowth — a wild, 
lawless overgrowth — of abnormal 
cells in the blood-forming organs. 
As these cells increase there is a 
crowding out of normal cells to- 
gether with an overflow of the 
abnormal cells into the blood 
stream. This results in the appear- 
ance of both abnormal and super- 
abundant white cells in the blood. 
Crowding reduces the quantity of 
the elements that form red blood 
cells; therefore, fewer red cells are 
produced and that results in 
anemia. 

“The same overgrowth of cells 
cause enlargement and distention 
of such blood-forming organs as 
the liver, spleen and lymph glands, 
in turn leading to swelling and oc- 
casional tenderness. There may be 


an enlargement of the 
e 


glands situated in the neck, 
armpits, the groin, the chest and 
abdomen; an enlargement of the 
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liver and the spleen, and a crowd- 
ing of the marrow with subse- 
a? pain and tenderness over 

e bones.” 

There are two major types of 
leukemias. One is called myeloid 
leukemia. In this, there is an in- 
crease in the number of a special 
kind of white blood cells. These 
white blood cells are called 
granulocytes. This kind of leuke- 
mia primarily involves the bone 
marrow and spleen. 

In lymphoid leukemia, on the 
other hand, both lymph tissues 
and bone marrow seem to be in- 
volved at the same time. In this 
type of leukemia, it is the lymph- 
ocytes of the white blood cells 
that are effected. Myeloid leuke- 
mia mostly attacks young adults 
in their 20s and is twice as com- 
mon in men as in women. The 
lymphoid variety usually appears 
later in life attacking chiefly the 
40 to 60-year-olds. This kind of 
leukemia is three times as common 
in men as in women. 

As with all malignant diseases, 
the origin of leukemia is_ still 
shrouded in mystery. We have 
ample information about _ its 
characteristics after it has begun 
its destructive work, but the un- 
derlying process that causes this 
destruction defies present knowl- . 
edge. Dozens of theories about the 
origin of leukemia have come and 
gone. One, perhaps the most wide-. . 
ly held, is that leukemia is a 
cancerous condition involving the . 
blood-producing organs. Another ,, 
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is that it is due to some abnormal- 
ity of body chemistry. Still anoth- 
er is that it is infectious. 

Acute leukemia is the common- 
est of the malignant and related 
diseases that annually kill more 
children than any other group of 
diseases! 

With children, the disease 
sometimes takes the following 
course. Once again, however, let 
me emphasize that these symp- 
toms may not mean leukemia. 
Only a physician’s careful diagno- 
sis backed by many clinical tests 
can determine whether a series of 
symptoms really do reflect leuke- 
mia. Every known symptom of 
leukemia may also be found in 
several other diseases; therefore, 
diagnosis is at times extremely 
difficult. 

A child previously in good 
health gradually develops loss of 
appetite, tiredness and pallor. In 
a few days his temperature begins 
to rise. This rise may be slight at 
first, but gradually it climbs to 
103 or 104 degrees. The fever 
may hang on for weeks or even 
months before the diagnosis is 
established. Later the gums and 
mouth may become inflamed. At 
times, this is the first real clue. 
These inflamed areas in the mouth 
not only fail to heal but form 
small ulcers. About this time, 
hemorrhages appear under the 
skin or in the mouth or on any 
mucous membrane. Sometimes, 
even early in the disease, there 
may be enlargement of the liver, 


leen and glands everywhere in 


e body. 

Of all the complications, bleed- 
ing remains the most troublesome, 
dangerous and difficult to combat. 
This bleeding is due to a deficien- 
cy of platelets. These bodies 
easily disintegrate in the process 
of handling blood for transfusion, 
and even when successfully trans- 
fused, they live only a short time 
in the patient. Various drugs and 
chemicals have been used from 
time to time to combat this bleed- 
ing tendency, but so far none has 
proved adequate. Treatment will 
wholly succeed only when we 
know more about the cause of 
leukemia. 

Blood transfusions, drugs and 
radiation are the agents generally 
used. Radiation treatment is 
either by X-rays or by the radio- 
isoto of such substances as 
ner phosphorus or gold. The 
drugs belong to three main cate- 
gories: those which destroy tissue; 
those which interfere with the re- 

roduction of cells; and various 
ee whose role has not been 
completely explained. 

Today, the outlook for mastery 
over leukemia most certainly looks 
brighter than ever before. For 
example, according to Dr. C. P. 
Rhoads, director of the famous 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research, “Almost all the chil- 
dren who have acute leukemia, 
malignant disease of the blood and 
blood-forming organs, can now be 
given some kind of remission dur- 
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ing which they will for a time be 
testored to health. 

“This is possible through the 
use of three groups of Con 
chemicals: antifolic acid chemi- 
cals; cortisone and ACTH, famous 
first as arthritis remedies; and 6- 
mercaptopurine. 

is last, 6-mercaptopurine, 
has been distributed to more than 
200 groups of cancer fighters since 
last January. It is not a cure but 
it has brought remissions to about 
half the patients treated. It helps 
both children and. grown-ups with 
acute leukemia, and is active in 
some children who are refractory 
to antifolic acid chemicals. The 
remissions have lasted in some 
a ‘for a good many months,’ 
ut others have relapsed within 
weeks.” 

Doctors can now point to 
youngsters with acute leukemia 
who are living happily and almost 
normally three years or more after 


the disease struck. Life-expectancy 


is even better for adults. For 
example, a record survival of 29 
ears after diagnosis of chronic 
leukemia is reported 
by Drs. Arthur A. Marlow and 


‘Grant R. Bartlett of La Jolla, 
Calif. The patient was a business- 


man who died last year at age 74. 


‘One other case of 25 years dura- 


tion was reported some years ago, 
while average rates of survival 
run about eight years. 

“If we could control the mech- 
anism of white-cell production and 
destruction,” says Dr. Roland K. 
Wright, “we could keep people 
alive even if we never cured the 
disease. It would be like diabetes, 
which is not curable but is con- 
trollable.” This indeed is a hope 
well worth the :attention of our 
most earnest prayers and the ef- 
forts of our most gifted research- 
ers. For it could well be that . 
within a successful treatment of 
the rare leukemias lies the clue to 
the treatment of cancer. 


KO OW 


My FIVE-YEAR-OLD son wanted to come with me to the funeral 
home to see a deceased cousin. “When we go in,” I said, “kneel 
down and say a prayer. Then go over to Aunt Gert, take her hand, 
and say, ‘I’m sorry, Aunt Gert.’” With open mouth and big eyes, he 
blurted. “But, why, Mommy? I didn’t do it.".—-Mrs. Harry Shorts — 


in Grail 


An AMERICAN woman tourist returning from a trip to France 
hid several bottles of expensive perfume in her luggage. Her baggage 
withstood the custom’s inspection up to the last case. When the in- 
spector started to open it, the woman’s small daughter cried excited- 
ly, “He’s getting warm, isn’t he, Mama.”—The Far East 
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No parent ever gets so close to a 
child in any period of the day as he 


can at bedtime 


Condensed from The Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


Anne Tansey 


OSEPH SENIOR still 
chuckling when he came 
down the stairs after put- 
ting his young son to Fed. 

Turning to his wife after he had 
joined us in the living-room, he 
et her in on the joke. “It seems 
that little Joe had trouble in 
kindergarten today.” 
“What kind of trouble?” Sheila 
asked in instant alarm. 
“Sister Superior had to talk to 
him because he isn’t sufficiently 
polite to lay teachers.” He laugh- 
ed, and added for our benefit: 
“Our son has the most profound 
ct for nuns, but, as he just 
me pal ‘The other teachers are 
only women, aren’t they?’ ” 
We laughed indulgently at the 
childish reasoning, all but his wife, 
who said pensively: “I wonder 


why Joe didn’t tell me about this. 
We were alone together all after- 
noon. He never tells me any of 
the things that he tells his father.” 

“You don’t put him to bed,” 
her husband replied softly. 

There was a wealth of wisdom 
in those quiet words. No parent 
ever gets so close to a child in any 

riod of the day as he can at 

time, if he takes the time to 
wait for the confidences which 
are bound to come when a tired 
little boy or girl reviews the 
events of the day, has a few re- 

ts to mention, and perhaps a 
few faults to confess. Such confi- 
dences come when little heads 
touch pillows and lights are turn- 
ed low, and mummy or daddy is 
sitting by in a calm, relaxed man- 
ner, showing that they enjoy be- 
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ing with their children at that 
time. 

Years ago this was called “The 
Children’s Hour.” It would be a 
good idea to reintroduce this into 
the modern home, for it is the 
time of day when a child is most 
trusting and vulnerable to advice, 
when he wants to ask questions 
that could never be phrased in 
the harsh light of day. 

“I wouldn’t miss the little talks 
I have with Joe every night for 
anything in the world,” our host 
explained. “He gets very talkative 
at that time, and I get what 
amounts to a perfect X-ray of his 
thoughts.” 

One half the battle of rearing a 
child is won when the parents 
have won the complete trust of 
their child. The best time to foster 
this trust is when the youngsters 
have been put to bed and the 
lights turned low. Too many par- 
ents miss this precious period by 
sending the children off to bed by 
themselves after giving them a 
kiss and hurrying 

ck to the evening paper or the 
television screen. Other parents 
ruin the effectiveness of this time 
of day by reading stories to the 
children at bedtime. This diverts 
the mind of the child instead of 
permitting his thoughts to phrase 
questions which may have bother- 
ed him all day. This bedside hour 
is not only profitable for small 
children, but should serve as a 
pattern to be carried on through 
the years. In this way many a 
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juvenile tragedy would be averted 
and many a strong bond forged 
between parents and children. 

I remember in my own home 
that my mother always made her- 
self available at bedtime for a 
confidential talk with any of her 
eight children who felt impelled 
to chatter at this time. Long after. 
we had reached the age of 21, mo- 
ther would lie awake until the last 
one was in and she would call out 
a few words softly to let the late- 
comer know that she was aware 
of the hour. 

This often served a double pur- 
pose. Knowing that mother was 
awake and having things on our 
minds which we were anxious to 
talk over with someone, we would 
go in quietly ‘and sit on the side 
of her bed to discuss our problem. 
I remember often awakening in 
the night to hear the low rumble 
of voices coming from mother's 
room as she and one of my broth- 
ers or sisters were having a mid- 
night conference. Oddly enough 
they took advice from her at that. 
moment, as well as gentle chiding, 
which they would have bitterly re- 
sented at any other time. 

Having fostered this habit of 
bedside confidences, mother was 
the best informed parent in. the 
neighborhood. She did not have to 
wonder what was going on in the 
teen-age group to which we be- 
longed; she knew. 

Too many parents are complete- 
ly unaware that children of all. 
ages want to confess their faults 
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and to talk over their problems 
with a sympathetic parent, if 
their confidences can be exchang- 
ed at a suitable hour and under 
favorable circumstances. Fathers 
and mothers who are wise enough 
to make themselves available for 
such sessions rarely have serious 
problems with their children. 

Many complain: “If 
only I could get close to John and 
Mary! But I can’t reach them. 
There is a barrier between us. 
Sometimes I feel like a stranger 
to my own children.” 

In many instances this is a 
serious indictment of the parents 
themselves. There are some chil- 
dren who are uncommunicative, 
but these are few, and often they 
might never have become that 
way had confidences with their 
parents been more easily available. 
For the most part parents can get 
close enough to their children if 
they give sufficient time to them, 
present a sympathetic attitude 
rather than a condemnatory one, 
and begin wg enough to provide 

portunities for the exchange of 
ideas and worries under favorable 
conditions. 

Children whose parents provide 
bedside sessions rarely complain 
“My parents don’t understand me” 
because a given the oppor- 
tunity of talking out their troubles 
at the right psychological moment. 

I was in a home one evenin 
when a teen-age son came in wi 
a. desperate look on his face. 
“Dad,” he said, “I want to talk to 


ou. 
. “I haven't time now, Don,” the 
father said shortly. “I have to be 
at a meeting at eight o'clock.” 

“Then I'll ride into town with 
you,” Don said hopefully. 

“No.” He was repulsed. “I’m 
picking up Mark Powell and Paul 
Smith along the way.” 

Next Don tried his mother. 
“Please, Mother,” he whispered 
frantically, “I've got to talk to 


ou. 

“Can’t you see I have guests,” 
his mother reproved. “What you 
want to tell me can wait.” 

I never did learn what it was 
that Don wanted to talk over with 
his parents that night, but I have 
a strong suspicion that, if they 
had listened, they would not have 
had to make the trip to Paes 
— which they made the next 

y. 
One of the major causes of 
juvenile delinquency and youth 
problems is that too many parents 
are unavailable to their children 
when they need them most. Too 
many parents are so concerned 
with community activities and 
even church affairs to give the 
proper time to their children. All 
too few parents are at home when 
their children go to bed to provide 
bedside confidences. 

Never having these calm, ob- 
jective, and subjective discussions 
with a young person at bedtime, 
many parents tell the truth when 
they say they don’t understand 
their Tm inclined to 
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agree with the judge who declared 
that he will throw the gavel at the 
next parent who offers this excuse 
in his court. Parents should see to 
it that they do understand their 
children. 

This understanding is not some- 
thing that comes suddenly out of 
the blue; it is developed through 
the years. The child who is en- 
couraged to confide in his parents 
as a kindergarten student con- 
tinues the habit through high 
school and even college. Unfor- 
tunately many parents miss this 
golden opportunity right from the 
beginning by being so anxious to 

et the children off to bed in or- 
te to enjoy the freedom of the 
evening that they make bedtime a 
hurry-up affair, giving their chil- 
dren no time to confide. 

It’s unfortunate that so many 
young parents have so rnd 
forgotten the yearnings of their 
own childhood. Only a few days 
ago I heard a young mother de- 
el “My mother never got close 
to me and wouldn't let me get 
close to her. She didn’t believe in 
sentiment.” 

Yet this same young mother is 
doing the same thing to her own 
little daughter. She repulses the 
child every time the child shows a 
flicker of 

A good many others are 
so to be good 
por A defeat their own ends by 
making their children so afraid of 
them that they would rather face 
a judge than confess to their own 
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Such never set up 
ide confidences, never allow 
their children to talk over prob- 
lems with them at the end of the 


day. 

“If only I could get my father 
to listen to my side,” is a veritable 
refrain among teen-agers today. 

“I would give anything if I 
could talk things over with my mo- 
ther,” a teen-age girl confided to 
me recently. “But, when I try to 
do so, I freeze all up inside.” 

It is so much easier to confide 
in a parent who always has been 
easily accessible. I know a father 
who drops into his son’s room 
when his son is preparing for bed. 
He slumps into a chair and says: 
“I sure had a, hard day.” This na- 
turally opens a channel for con- 
versation to begin. The father who 
has formed such a habit with his 
son never has to wonder what his 
son is thinking; he knows. The mo- 
ther who gives her daughter this 
precious half hour of her time 
several times a week is often 
amazed at the things which are 
occupying the attention of her off- 
spring. (There are times when this 
order can be reversed, with a fa- 
ther gleaning more of the inner 
thoughts of his adolescent daugh- 
ter than a mother. Quite frequent- 
ly a boy can tell something to his 
mother which he could not bring 
himself to reveal to the most un- 
derstanding father.) 

The wisest thing a t can 
do is to encourage children to 
chatter away at home. Parents owe 
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it to their children to understand 
them, so that they can be helped 
over the rough spots. There would 
be less mental illness and far less 
juvenile delinquency, if children 
felt free to confess faults and fail- 
ings to sympathetic parents who 
would not jump down their throats 
and make them “freeze all up in- 
side.” All this can be avoided by 
the introduction of a “Children’s 
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Hour” in the home, beginning this 
as early as possible in the life of 
the child. It is this kind of heritage 
which carries well from one gen- 
eration to another. More things 
can be gained through “bedside 
confidences” than most parents 
dream of. It can bring solutions to 


many, many problems, and has 
been practi by wise parents 
the ages. 


O* 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The trouble with living next to extravagant neighbors never . 
starts until you try to catch up with them. 


All the modern father has to do to lose his car keys is leave 
them where one of the children can get them. 
* 


All a man needs to reduce is a wife who is on a diet. 
The true test of integrity is to board your parrot with a 
neighbor while you go on vacation. 
2 


Nothing is harder on a man’s hearing than his wife calling 


him to kitchen duty. 


A man knows he is master of the house if he can turn off 
the television without being challenged by anybody else in the 


family. 


* 


One of the best inheritances a father can give to his son is a 


full head of hair. 
© Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


STARTING 
OFF WITH 


ITH BIRTH a baby encoun- 
ters the most violent up- 
heaval he may ever know, thrust 
from a nocturnal warmth and 
soundlessness into a chill world of 
light and clamor: voices, the 
rustle of cloth, clinking medical 
instruments, footsteps, the distant 
cry of another newborn. Even that 
one muted voice whispering low, 
“My baby, my own baby...” 
may appear to startle him, he is 
so unused to sound. ~ 
Unborn, wrapped in the sus- 
taining comfort of the womb, he 
knew no pangs of fear and lone- 
liness. Born, he is in a world of 
limitless space — and he feels his 
first anxiety: he could fall from 
the edge of wherever it is that 
‘space ends. But someone who 
knows about or senses his fear 
wraps him and holds him close — 


A baby must constantly be 
reassured he is not alone 
in an unfriendly world 


Condensed from Parents’ 
Magazine 


Nea d’Amelio 


and the fear diminishes. 

Breathing is new and difficult. 
At birth air attacks him like an 
avalanche; he may actually feel 
an oxygen hunger like a mountain 
climber or deep-sea diver. But his 
mother’s hands stroke him, her 
finger touches his ear, brushes his 
cheek. He relaxes — breathing is 
easier. She rocks him for a little 
while and croons. Imperceptibly, 
trust puts out a root hair. He 
sleeps. 

He may waken crying that 
strange, monotonous half-note of 
the new baby. A not-at-all plea- 
sant feeling in his stomach makes 
him suck at the air, perhaps at his 
fingers. Seeking to allay the 
pangs, his whole world becomes 
the scent and feel and warm radi- 
ation of his mother’s body. At last 
he feels the nipple in his mouth 


Parents’ Magazine (October, ’57), The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
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— and comes to know another 
sign that he’s not alone in an 
enormous, unfriendly space; that 
he can depend on someone to re- 
lieve that inner gnawing. 

Still, all this is just an intro- 
duction. A baby can’t remember, 
especially in his early days, that 
someone answered his cry for food 
the last time he was hungry. Each 
moment of hunger or the need to 
feel someone close to him is new 
and overwhelming. Throughout 
his first year, he must be reassur- 
ed almost constantly. 

Expressions of love are so im- 
portant to a baby that without 
them a child is literally more vul- 
nerable to infections and disease. 
Dr. Rene Spitz, a French psychi- 
atrist, discovered that babies born 
of mothers in a filthy prison sur- 
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vived epidemics while babies in 


an immaculate orphanage died. 


The prison mothers’ love strength- 
ened their babies while the hygi- 
enic atmosphere of the orphanage 
— equally sterile emotionally — 
was successfully invaded by di- 
sease germs. 

The baby’s feeling of trust con- 
tinues to grow in a home where 
no one decides for him when he 
ought to be hungry. Most infants 
get hungry six or seven’ times 
times every 24 hours. Naturally, 
the timing varies for each baby 
with his need, his hunger, how 
well he filled himself at the last 
feeding, how deeply he slept after 
eating. He may, at first, be able 
to handle only a few ounces of 
milk at a time and need to be fed 
more frequently. 

Today a baby is some- 
times started on _ solid 
foods even before he can 
see well. When the hard 
spoon first touches his 
tiny mouth, he doesn’t 
know what to make of it. 
He can’t suck in and 
swallow the strange food. 
He has to work the stuff 
around in his mouth. He 
makes faces, drools out 
more than he swallows, 
but gradually, a tiny ‘bit 
at a time, he learns how 
to eat it. This way, meal- 
times remain happy and 
loving. Because no one 


_ withholds food when he 
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is hungry or forces him to take 
more than he wants, his physical 
system adjusts itself with little or 
no discomfort. And the feeling 
that this new world is probably all 
ight gains strength. 

be shaken by all kinds of just ordi- 
nary things. He’s in such a con- 
stant state of growing and chang- 
ing and meeting up with new situ- 
ations, he may well have fleeting 
moments of anxiety even when 
he’s almost instantly reassured. 
His first bath, for instance, usu- 
ally feels wonderful — almost like 
that womb from which he was 
so discourteously evicted. The 
water's not too hot or too cold, 
and he’s eased into it gently. But 
then, for just a moment, pleasure 
and faith waver, for the hands 
holding him in the water feel 
fluttery, uncertain. He might slip. 
He might fall. He begins to cry. 
But his mother remembers the 
nurses friendly _ instructions: 
“Don't be afraid. Get your arm 
right down in the water with him. 
He'll be more with you. Remem- 
ber — his bath isn’t just to get him 
clean, it’s to help him relax, too 
— the way a bath does for you. 
But if he feels alone in the water, 
he'll be frightened and unable to 
relax.” 

His mother holds him then as 
if he were right in her arms, so 
he lies there enjoying the water 
and the way it laps cheerfully and 
the way she strokes him. Bath 


January 


time, too, becomes a happy time. 
As he grows bigger and stronger, 
he splashes and kicks his legs. 
Out on dry land he kicks, too, 
and once again his view of life 
is influenced by the treatment ac- 
corded the kicking and other 
growth impulses to move. His re- 
sponse isn’t likely to be “outgo- 
ing” towards someone who pins 
him down all the time. But it is 
different when his hands are free 
and blankets are loose enough for 
him to kick and stretch his legs 
and feet. During wakeful hours in 
the afternoon, when a baby is six 
or eight weeks old, he begins to 
have real playtimes together with 
his parents — perhaps at first on 
top of their big, wide bed. He 
kicks hard and wriggles a little. 
Lying on his stomach, he raises 
his head and his chest. He coos 
and gurgles at his mother. Moth- 
er-fashion, she coos back. This 
making of sounds — the senseless 
ones and the sensible ones we call 
words — is another means of help- 
ing him learn to rely on people. 
When a mother talks to her 
baby intermittently during the 
day, she knows of course that he 
doesn’t really understand the 
words she’s using. Yet he grows 
accustomed to her tones. — and 
more besides. In a study made of 
“The Speech Behavior of Infants 
Without Families,” A. J. Brodbeck 
and O. C. Irwin observed that 
babies in orphanages and babies 
with parents differed markedly 
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in the extent of vocalization, even 
as early as from birth to six 
months of age. The baby hears his 
mother’s voice, his father’s voice, 
and knows they are. with him. 
Most important, he knows the 
voices belong to people who will 
listen to his voice. If he’s lonely, 
he cries out. Someone answers his 
cry, and he quiets down. If moth- 
er is too busy with housework to 
hold him for more than a few 
minutes, she moves him into the 
room where she’s working. The 
sound of her humming while she 


“Well, naturally it’s the same 
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works, quick glim of her face, 
a few words, just 
the sensing of her presence com- 
fort him. He falls asleep content. 

One morning when the baby is 
about three or four months old he 
wakes up in his crib and sees 
something he hadn’t even known 
he wanted until now — something 
to kick at and reach for, some- 
thing that lures with color and 
shadow and form. He reaches a 
foot up gingerly and kicks at one 
of the big red things that are 


hanging from the bars of his crib. 


Copyright 1957 


thing you had for Junch!” 
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A quiz that 
could save your life 


Could You Escape? 


Condensed from Parade 


A* AMERICANS should pon- 
der the appalling losses 


due to fire each year — and ways 
each one of us can prevent them. 
The first six months of 1957 alone 
saw $627,967,000 go up in smoke 
as the result of fire damage. A 
good deal of it was due to sheer 
carelessness. 

A main trouble is complacency. 
You may think you know all about 
fire prevention and what to do in 
emergencies—but do you? Surveys 
and records of organizations such 
as the National Fire Protection 
Association and the National 
Board of Underwriters show that 
most Americans are “fire illiter- 
ates.” 


Herman Perl 
President, Fire Detective, Inc. 


. 


This quiz poses 10 basic state- 
ments on fire and fire escape pro- 
cedure. Answer each as “right” 
or “wrong,” then check your score 
below—and read the explanations. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Home fires can be virtually 
eliminated by proper safety pre- 
cautions. 

RIGHT WRONG 

2. Of the fires that strike an 
estimated 800 American homes 
daily, more than half break out 
during the day, while families are 
using household appliances, smok- 
ing and cooking. 

RIGHT WRONG 

3. When a fire breaks out in 
your house, it keeps spreading 


Parade (October 6, °57), Parade Publications, Inc., 
74 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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gradually until it is extinguished. 
RIGHT WRONG 
4. If a fire strikes your home, 
your first consideration should be 
to gather your family and get 
away from the flames, 
RIGHT WRONG 
5. The heat from a fire always 
rises. 
RIGHT WRONG 
6. Open doors increase your 
chances of escaping from a fire 
in your home. 
RIGHT WRONG 
7. If you're trapped and forced 
to go through a smoke-, gas- or 
heat-filled area to escape, the air 
nearest the floor is always safest. 
RIGHT WRONG 
8. If you awake to discover a 
fire in your home, you should try 
to save only your most valuable 
papers, jewelry, clothing, etc. 
RIGHT WRONG 
9. If you find yourself on an 
upper floor, and hallways and 
stairways are blocked super- 
heated air or flames, the way 
out of the house is to leap from 
the window. 
RIGHT WRONG 
10. Since you cannot predict 
the course of a fire, your best pro- 
tection is your ability to improvise 
escape routes quickly. 
RIGHT WRONG 


SCORING: All these 10 state- 
ments are wrong Take 10 points 
for each one you marked properly. 
A perfect score means youre a 
fire specialist, but if you got over 


70 you're still far above average. 
A mark of 60 is passing; below 
that, you're a fire ha in your 
own home. 

WHY CORRECT ANSWERS 
ARE IMPORTANT TO YOU 

1, Experts say that from 50 to 
90 per cent of fires are prevent- 
able; but fires are also caused by 
electrical storms, faulty wiring, 
over-heated furnaces. These can’t 
be foreseen, but you should be 
prepared for them. 

2. About 60 per cent of home 
fires occur at night. 

3. There’s nothing gradual 
about the spread of a fire Exper- 
ience shows the critical point usu- 
ally is reached four to seven min- 
utes after a fire starts. After that, 
temperatures and burning action 
are likely to become unbearable. 
to human life. 

4. Your first consideration 
should be to escape not just the 
flames but the house. Most fire 
victims are not burned to death; © 
they’re gassed. Burning furniture, 
clothing, etc; give off poisonous | 
fumes, which mix with superheat- 
ed air and rise through the house. 
Study shows that 74 per cent of 
home-fire victims die upstairs 
from downstairs fires—asphyxiated - 
by toxic gases. 

5. Fire-heated air does rise, up 
stairways and hollow walls—then — 
starts “building down” from the - 
ceiling of the top floor. Poisonous 
air layers then grow thicker in a - 
downward direction — saturating 
halls and stairways. 
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6. A closed door is a good, tem- 
defense against superheat- 

ed, gas-laden air. If you sus 
fire, feel the door for heat. If it’s 
hot, it’s a warming you couldn't 
get through the hall alive. In- 
stead of opening the door, block 
it with furniture or a wet mattress 
to keep out heat, smoke and gases. 

7. The air nearest the floor is 
coolest—but also probably the 
deadliest to breathe. A crouched 
position is best. To breathe, take 
short, shallow breaths through 
your nose. 

8. Forget your treasures; you 
may barely ies time to get ee 
family and yourself out of the 
house. Rescue should be your only 
thought. Arouse your family and 
call out precise instructions. If the 


fire has not advanced too far, 
gather all occupants and leave 
quietly, closing doors behind you. 
Call the fire department from a 
neighbor’s house 

9. Jump only as a last resort. 
If your oom isn’t equipped 
with a rope ladder (as it should 
be), use a bed sheet as a rope, 
making sure it’s securely tied in- 
side the window. Remember, if 
youre hurt while escaping, you 
can’t help others. 

10. Nothing could be worse.. 
Your best protection is a carefully 
prepared, well-rehearsed escape 

lan. It’s a good idea to go 
through the house with the entire 
family, visit each room and dis- 
cuss what people there would 
have to do in case of fire. 


Better than Husks 


SISTER WAS TELLING the story of the Prodigal Son. Little Rudy, 
in the front row, looked oh, so sympathetic. 

“He was so hungry. He stood there looking at the pigs. And he 
began to think and think. Suddenly he said, ‘I know what I will 


do’...” 


“Kill one of the pigs!” piped up little Rudy.— Sister Carol in 


The Missionary Catechist. 


A KINDHEARTED gentleman saw a little boy trying to reach a door- : 
bell. He rang the bell for him, then said: | 


“What now, my little man?” 


“Run as fast as you can,” said the little boy. “That’s what I’m: 
going to do.”—Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 


LirrLE Jummy was asked what he was going to give the girl .:° 


next door for her birthday. 


“I dunno,” he replied. “Last year I gave her the measles.” — 


The Far East. 
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Illustration by the author 


Wisdom often takes the 
form of simplicity—as this 
artist discovered in the 
quiet hills of 

South Carolina 


The Giant on Route Three 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


ADMIRE PAINTINGS of the 

Northwest; those in which 
the artist has viewed the scene 
from a lofty vantage pomt, and the 
landscape a sweeping, panora- 
mic grandeur. 

But here in coastal Carolina, 
the impersonal and majestic land- 
scape is impossible, for the land 
is flat: the horizon low. From 


James Burroughs 


where I write, I can look in any 
direction and my vision is abrupt- 
ly fenced-in by the nearest trees 
and swamps. Overhead, the live 
oaks arch and interlace their arms 
and trail their beards of spanish 
moss. Their massive trunks make 
a visual cage all around me and 
dictate an intimate, close-up view 
of all things. 
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78 
This earthbound vision has its 
compensations—chiefly in the ele- 
ment of surprise. The next turn 
in any country road may unveil 
some visual treasure which before 
was obscured by swamp or forest. 
Unable to paint a distant moun- 
tain in its pyramidical majesty, I 
can study God’s intimate work- 
manship in the convolutions of 
cypress knees and in the leafy 
parasol which is the live oak. 

The next turn in a country road 
may also produce a surprise in hu- 
man form—like last summer when 
I met the giant. 

On a sketching trip I turned, 
by whim, from the busy highway 
into a dirt road which tunneled 
through the woods. The road, a 
cool green caravan through the 
foliage, admitted only random 
rays of sunlight and these made 
a dappled animation on the hood 
of the car as it moved along. 

Then the car burst from the 
cool shadows into dazzling sun- 
light. I found myself in the midst 
of a closely knit farm community. 
A network of roads marked off 
compact plots of tall green tobac- 
co, curing barns and neat frame 
dwellings. Above the dusty, sweat- 
ing laborers in the fields, the sky 
was an ultramarine blue and the 
cumulus clouds built frothy sculp- 
tures in the east. 

Here, neighbor helps neighbor 
in the annual production of the 
golden weed, a process which be- 
ced with the planting of tobacco 

shortly after Christmas and 
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culminates in the yodel-like chant 
of the late-summer auctioncer. © 

I took what I judged the most 
promising road toward an ancient 
curing barn of pole construction. 
I passed a plot of tobacco in which 
the driver of a bright red tractor 
was laying a lethal cloud of chem- 
ical dust against a prolific family 
of horned worms. This crop duster 
was both man and boy. In the ser- 
iousness with which he waged his 
chemical warfare, he was all man 
—but in the obvious thrill of op- 
erating the tractor, he was all 
boy. At the end of each row, he 
swung the tractor about, “revved” 
up the motor, and completely gave 
way to a boyish urge to see how 
close he could come to a fence 
without actually hitting it. 

The car ambled by a_ bean 
patch where a lady in an immense 
bonnet was filling two buckets 
with string beans—then my road 
terminated abruptly in the front 
yard of a fine white frame build- 
ing. I was busily engaged in an 

ort to turn around without 
crushing a border of zinnias, when 
a dusty, suntanned figure emerged 
from an adjacent corn field with 
a tremendous, booming “HOW- 
DY!” Barrels of ink and bales of 
paper could not record the sense 
of welcome expressed in the vigor 
of that word. 

His name was Dan Singleton, 
and he appeared to be 45 or 
thereabouts. His face was ruddy 
and free of wrinkles except those 
creases at the corner of eye and 
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mouth which mark the man who 
laughs or is ready to laugh. 

It took Dan Singleton about five 
minutes to find out all about me— 
particularly that I wanted to sketch 
the old log barn. 

“Well,” he said, “we don’t use 
the pole barn for curing any more. 
It’s just a catch-all for broken 
middle-busters and harrows and 
the like. Liz—she’s my wife—Liz 
keeps after me to tear down the 
old barn, but I always say to her, 
‘Liz,’ I say, ‘we’ve been on this 
particular farm 14 years, and that 
old barn was here before we came, 
and somehow it’s mighty comfort- 
in’ to a man to set his eyes on that 
old barn, because there ain’t no 
put-on airs about it: It ain’t like 
those new ones down the road 
with their composition siding to 
make ‘em look like brick or some- 
thing else they ain't.’ Yessir-ee, 
I'd be plumb proud for you to 
strike a picture of that old barn.” 

I pulled closer to the venerable 
building and got out on the car 
fender and started sketching in 
the major lines with pencil. The 
drawing didn’t come along smooth- 
ly. It was academic and sound, 
but it did not really catch the 
spirit of the structure. Dan Single- 
ton now and then left his chores 
and came to look over my shoul- 
der. There was a critical look in 
his eyes, but he didn’t comment. 

Meantime, my sketch was obvi- 
ously going badly, so I got a cam- 
era from the car to make an ac- 
curate record of light and shadow 
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in case the sketch could not be 
completed. This was the quickie 
type camera, the one where you 
snap the shutter and promptly 
a the finished print from the 

ck. Just as Dan Singleton com- 
pleted the repair job, I produced 
the finished print of the barn. It 
was his first experience with a 
camera of this type, and he en- 
thusiastically grabbed the print 
and rushed to show it to his wife, 
Liz, who was just returning from 
the bean patch. 

Then he took a bucket of beans 
from her, put his arm around her, 
and insisted that I “strike” their 
picture. She still wore her bonnet 
and I saw for the first time that 
she was barefooted. Like her 
husband, she had a broad, honest 
face and a smile was always play- 
ing around the comers of her 
mouth. Her proportions and com- 
plexion reminded me instantly of 
the healthy women in Rubens’ 
pictures. She suggested that she 
get her shoes from the house, but 
Dan would not hear of it, so the 
shutter clicked on them as they 
posed handsomely in front of a 
tobacco drag. eir pose had an 
easy grace which gave lie to the 
awkward and gawky caricatures 
that many modern painters be- 
stow on farm folk. 

These activities with the camera 
brought the children running from 
the house. The next-smallest child 
was pushing the “least ‘un” in a 
baby stroller; these two were the 
grandchildren and with them was 
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Dan’s daughter-in-law, the proud 
mother. Behind were a bevy of 
girls in immaculate cotton prints— 
Dan’s daughters and _neighbor- 
hood Under Dan’s direc- 
tion, they posed for a grou 
with the “least 

nt. As the shutter clicked, the 


later, Dan and I had recorded all 
his farm and all his people, includ- 
ing the dusky “hands” in a dis- 
tant field who were suckering to- 
bacco. Suckering, I learned, con- 
sists of breaking off secondary 
growth between leaves to increase 
the vigor of the marketable part 
of the tobacco. 
The last visit of my tour of in- 
tion was Dan’s new barn 
where he had just completed the 
curing of his lugs, those leaves of 
tobacco which grow nearest the 
ground and are first harvested. 
Strung on sticks by the women 
folk, the tobacco was hung on 
tier poles from the top of the barn 
downward. He explained the art 
of curing the tobacco to bring it 
to its marketable yellow color—a 
process of exacting control of tem- 
peratures and ventilation, Dan 
made me examine the golden 
leaves of tobacco and sniff its pen- 
etrating odor. He insisted that 
I get “the feel” of the curing 


‘art. He told me how folks, tend- 


ing barn at night, “bogged a 
chicken or busted a melon” and 
how the woods echoed to the 
laughter of these informal gather- 
ings. : 
Then he released me to my long- 
neglected sketch, and I was 
amazed to discover a new ease 
and boldness of expression in 
drawing. In a few minutes, the 
smudges of carbon on my sketch 
book had resolved themselves into 
pages drawing of the old pole 


A shadow fell across the paper, 
and Dan was there at my elbow, 
nodding approval of what I had 
accomplished. Then, under a blis- 
tering Carolina sun, remote from 
art gallery and academy, I heard 
the most profound art lesson of all: 
Dan said simply, “A fellow can 
understand the outside of a thing 
better, if he knows first how its 
innards work.” All afternoon the 
suntanned giant had been showing 
me how the “innards” of his farm 
worked! 

At last the sun sank low, and 
the archaic barn cast its long sha- 
dow obliquely across the road. 
Dan’s kids came with a _ frosty 
pitcher of ice water, and we drank 
deep and long. Then I headed 
the car homeward. Dan and his 
wife stood waving in. the little 
road, and his voice boomed out 
for the last time with the tradi- 
tional parting of friends in the low 
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“least gave a stout bawl of 
Po protest, and his open mouth be- 
Pa ae came the focal point of the result- 
ing print. All were immensely 
a pleased with it. 
¥ a An hour and two rolls of film 
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“Music” Hath Charm 


Condensed from Columbia Anitra Hurley 


OST LARGE FAMILIES, when 
they reach a certain size, 
hope for a basketball or baseball 
team. Our family, with four boys 
and two girls, was working toward 
a full-scale orchestra. 

One afternoon in early fall, my 
mother came home from a PTA 
meeting with exciting news. 

“They're going to start a Sat- 
urday morning music school. Only 
50 cents a lesson. This is a won- 
derful opportunity for you .chil- 


The six of us already took piano 
from a harassed teacher who came 
to the house twice a week. This 
seemed a sufficient concession to 
culture. But we were hooked 
anyway. At first, it was hard 
to see what determined the choice 
of instruments for the six of us. 
Later the reasons came to light. 


Perhaps it was only coincidence 
that the neighbors moved when 
the six children next door were 
practicing their various musical 
instruments 


The music school director, a wise 
and far-seeing woman, was look- 
ing forward to starting an orches- 
tra, and when we six were cor- 
raled all at once, she struck pay 
dirt. 

After a conference between my 
mother and the director, we were 
divided up between strings and 
winds. Trumpet, French horn, 
flute, and clarinet for the boys; 
violin and ‘cello for the girls. My 
patient father dipped into his 

ket for the instruments and 

m then on, our 10-room house 


was filled with what, for lack of 
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a better word, we called “music.” 
What the neighbors may have 
called it, I shudder to imagine. 

From the attic, the cellar, the 
bedrooms, the library and the liv- 
ing-room, issued a succession of 
squeals, scratches, bellows and 
toots, at any hour from early 
morning to late at night. All this, 
of course, was in addition to our 
daily piano practice, for we were 
never allowed to forget that the 
study of the piano was the basis 
for all musical training. 
Surprisingly, we all applied our- 
selves vigorously to our instru- 
ments, with much more ene 
than talent. For reasons whic 
are not entirely clear to me today, 
it was my pleasure to arise only 
on mornings and practice 
my ‘cello between six and seven 
o'clock, a barbaric habit which I 
wouldn’t for a moment tolerate in 
my own offspring. 

There seems to have been a 
brief period in my _ childhood 
when I romantically imagined my- 
self on the concert stage, a vision 
of loveliness in a flowing black 
velvet gown. No one else shared 
my illusions, though. To others, 
I was just a gawky, long-legged 
kid with bony knees which stuck 
out from under narrow short 
skirts; I produced a series of gut- 
tural oomph-pah-pah’s on an over- 
weight fiddle and looked hideous- 
ly clumsy while playing or carry- 
ing my instrument. 

“For heavensakes,” aunts and 
uncles would exclaim, “Why did 
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you ever get that child a ‘cello? 
It’s so unladylike!” 

Our grandparents, who come to 
visit on Sundays, were forced to 
suffer through a series of musical 
renditions which butchered their 
favorite tunes. All through my 
cello selections, Grandpa would 
shake his head dolefully, and 
then reluctantly reach into his 
pocket for a silver dollar. I used 
to think it was a reward, but now 
that I look back on it I see that 
it was more in the re 73 
bribe. I didn’t stop playing un 
my palm had with 
silver. 

There are many innocent peo- 
ple who actually think there is 
nothing worse, than a_ beginner 
squeaking away on a fiddle. This 
is because they have never heard 
four adolescent males, all intent 
on increasing their chest expan- 
sion, practice relentlessly on wind 
instruments. Almost every day, a 
highpitched eerie wail, held un- 
waveringly for minutes at a time, 
would issue from some far corner 
of the attic, while the young flut- 
ist or clarinetist was hard at 
work improving his wind. This 
was positively unnerving. Even 
Ellie, the sensible and stout-heart- 
ed maid, would mutter, “It sounds 
like the wail o’ the banshee in 
the old country.” 

At the same time, from the 
depths of the cellar, there might 
come a long sustained bellow like 
that of a bull, or a sound like a 
raucous foghorn, informing all that 
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the horn players, too, were not to 
be found wanting. 

Whether wind instruments are 
a hard to master, or the 

ys simply lacked a grace note 
of talent among the four of them, 
I am not sure. But it is certain 
that there was many a slip ’twixt 
the lung and lip. And the music, 
which was supposed to go round 
and round, and come out there, 
had a way of escaping in the pro- 
cess. I pathized with my 
brothers, though, because I, too, 
had some experience with a wind 
instrument. In addition to my 
pursuit of _ and ‘cello, I also 
practiced the bugle for a year or 
so. There was a method in this 
girlish madness. Unbelievable as 
it seems now, I was ambitious to 
join the Girl Scout Drum and 
Bugle Corps, which offered the 
priceless opportunity of marching 
in stifling uniform in parades 
through the steaming Boston heat 
on such patriotic occasions as Lex- 
ington and Concord Day or Bun- 
ker Hill rg Some kids will do 
anything for attention. 

Mil is noisy activity did little 
to endear us to our neighbors, 
who had already suffered many 
indignities from us, being ambush- 
ed on occasion by snipers with BB 
pone or struck down by wild 

aseballs. One evening when we 
had all been pursuing our musi- 
cal careers rather too ambitiously, 
the policeman on the beat rang 
the 

“There’s a complaint about the 
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noise, ma’am,” he told my mother, 
jerking a thumb in the direction 
of our nearest neighbors. They 
were an elderly, childless couple 
who had long suffered through 
our growing pains. This new de- 
velopment was more than they 
could tolerate. Unfortunately (for 
him), the husband was a real musi- 
cian and a composer, whose agon- 
ies I came to appreciate only 
years later. 

“Tm sorry if it disturbs them,” 
my mother said regretfully, “but 
the children must practice, you 
know. This is our own house and 
we can do as we like in it.” 

So the practicing went on, and 
so did our neighbors. They moved 
away. Perhaps, though, this was 
a mere coincidence. 

In due time, we were induct- 
ed into the Saturday morning or- 
chestra. I hardly need mention 
that any resemblance between the 
sounds we produced and music 
was so rare as to be non-existent. 
The conductor was unusually tol- 
erant. No matter how often I 
came in on an oomph when it 
should have been a pah, no matter 
how many times the boys assault- 
ed one another with spitballs, 
bean-shooters, or slingshots, he 
merely smiled benignly on the lot 
of us. Why not? We composed a 
large mtage of his total or- 
chestra; he wouldn’t dare risk our 
displeasure. 

Eventually, we joined the high 
school orchestra and band. At last 
our musical efforts were paying 
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off, in positions of some promi- 
nence and free admissions to 
school affairs. Among our many 
duties was to play at graduation 
every year, including our own. 
The plan called for the graduating 
member of the orchestra to play 
the opening selection in the or- 
chestra pit, then make a dignified 
and lonely ascent to the stage. I 
was a perennial late-comer and 
my own graduation was no ex- 
ception. Fifteen minutes before 
it was to begin, I was still bein 
sewn into my dress at home. 
few minutes after it had already 
begun I reached the school. I 
pushed: past my classmates who 
were lined up in the hall, and 
loped down the aisle to the or- 
chestra pit, dragging my ‘cello be- 
hind me, while the senior class 
fairly snapped at my heels all the 
way down. (It is quite impos- 
sible, I learned, to be inconspicu- 
ous with a ‘cello in tow.) 

If there were times when my 
parents regretted our mass inva- 
sion into “music”—for instance, the 
winter's day when the boy who 
insisted on g my ‘cello 
home, slipped on the ice and 


smashed it into splinters — there 
were some rewards. There was 
the evening when my pretty curly- 
headed kid sister skipped happily 
upon the stage to play her violin 
selection and a man in front of us 
exclaimed, “Who is that beautiful 
and talented little girl?’ My fath- 
er leaned over and said proudly, 
“That’s my daughter!” She alone, 
out of the six of us, had musical 
ability, enough, in fact, to become 
a professional violinist. So, in spite 
of financial outlay and frazzled 
nerves, our musical training was 
worthwhile. After all, where else 
can you get a 16 and 2/3 percent 
return on an investment? 

Gradually, the sounds of music 
faded from the house along with 
the other noises of childhood. If 
our parents were relieved at the 
silence, they never showed it. And 
when once someone remarked on 
how quiet it was at last without 
that everlasting practicing, my 
father murmured, “Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter,” so wistfully that he 
might have been hearing the 
childish discord all over again in 
his memory. 


THE PASSER-BY approached the stranger seated on the curb with 
a tear rolling down his face. “What are you crying for?” he inquired. 

“Because my father is a failure,” replied the other. 

“O, come—perhaps your father isn’t so much of a failure as you 


think!” 


“Yes, he is too,” was the answer. “For twenty years he’s tried 
to make a gentleman of me—and I’m still a bum!”—Frances Rod- 


man in The American Mercury. 
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The Bowl Games— 


By Dave Warner 


Pro and Con 


Some colleges refuse to have anything to do with 
football bowl games. Others want to play in them 


] re BETTER or worse, richer or 
poorer, the football bowl 
games are back with us again. 

These are the days when we 
get a steady diet of bowl games 

m the Rose Bowl, grand-daddy 
of them all, to the Cigar Bowl, 
Salad Bowl, Refrigerator Bowl and 
ad infinitum. 

They can make some fairly full 
days for some of us not even able 
to attend. 

Take New Year's Day. A foot- 
ball addict can find himself put- 
ting in a busy day in front of his 
television set, grabbing snatches 
of both games by switching chan- 
nels, then, if he happens to live 
in the East or Middle West, going 
right into the night by tuning in 
Bowl. 

e picture of swayi 
and milky skies .. . 
bands . . . the prancing majorettes 
. . » the color in the stands... 
the game itself when it is close. 
It all adds up to what has become 
expected entertainment from the 


sports fan this time of ; 
For players and from 


wintry climates it makes for a 
leasant holiday from drudgery. 

ere there is intersectional rival- 
ry at stake, the bowl games can 
often supply the answer to that 
hoary question of which section in 
the nation plays the best football. 

But let’s lay it on the line. Bowl 
games are not played solely to 
give pleasure to player and fan. 
The colleges involved share in 
the gate receipts. 

And speaking of gate receipts, 
please permit bureau’s nomi- 
nation for the best ~season 
college football game, bowl game 
if you wish, ever invented. It’s 
the East-West game played an- 
nually at San Francisco. 

Now in its 33rd year, the East- 
West classic has contributed more 
than three million dollars toward 
helping crippled children. You 
see, it’s the only real big post- 
season game played for charity, 
and the games popularity is in- 
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creasing year. 

A man, who prefers to remain 
anonymous but who has been in 
college football half a century and 
closely associated with the East- 
West game, says it is the only one 
which has a real reason for exist- 
ing. 
Those pictures you see in news- 
papers these days, depicting play- 
ers visiting children’s hospital 
wards in San Francisco, with the 
kids ren: like they were get- 
ting a visit from Santa Claus, Lew 
Burdette, Ted Williams and the 
Mousketeers all rolled in one. 
Those photos are not publicity 
stunts, though they do help publi- 
cize the game. The players have 
a deep appreciation for the little 
sunshine they are able to bring 
these youngsters by the visits. As 
one put it, “I'd gladly give up a 

i vacation any time to 
play in this game.” 

The coaches love the game too. 
“How can you beat it?” one re- 
cently asked. “This is the perfect 
setup. A topnotch squad, Fest of 
coaching staffs . . . and no alumni. 
This is a coach’s dream.” 

Professional football scouts love 
it, too, for it gives them a chance 
to see many of the college’s best 
players all working in one game. 

So much for the rhapsodizing on 
the East-West game. Many of the 
other big bowl games are played 
for profit to the schools involved. 
But they don’t get as much out of 
the gate receipts as it might ap- 
pear. 


For instance, a school belonging 
to a conference must cut all other 
members of its conference in on 
the melon. The slice left for the 
competing school often doesn’t 
come to much more than enough 
to cover expenses. Independent 
schools, ones which belong to no 
league or conference, have the 
best chance to fatten up on bowl 


games. 

Many schools accept bowl bids 
because of the publicity it might 
bring them. This is particularly 
true of the small schools playing 
in the small bowls. Following the 
same trend of thought, publicity- 
conscious groups in the cities 
where small bowl games are play: 
ed have been the guiding d 
behind bringing the games there 
in the first place. 

There’s strong commercial 
flavor to most of it, and apparent- 
ly it’s all right or downright de- 
plorable, depending upon how a 
particular school views it. 

The Ivy League, for instance, 
needing neither bowl game pub- 
licity nor money has adopted a 
firm “hands off” policy toward 
all post-season games. No Ivy 
League team, player or coach is 
permitted to take part in a post- 
season game. This is the purist’s 
defense toward what is regarded 
as over-emphasis in college foot- 
ball, the Ivy schools figuring the 
only way to bring a complete halt 
is to take no part at all. 

Then there is the Notre Dame 
attitude. The South Bend school, 
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one of the pioneers of bigtime col- 
lege football, long has been a 
champion in the drive to keep 
football in its proper place. Notre 
Dame, though Saline appeared in 
only one bowl game (the Rose 
Bowl in 1927), repeatedly has 
turned down all bowl offers since. 
But it does permit its players and 
coaches to accept bids to the East- 
West the North-South 

ame, the Blue-Gray game and 

e Senior Bowl, since those 
games either can help charity or a 
player’s future in football. 

The service academies, Army 
and Navy, usually have been hard 
to get for bowl games, but Navy 
has accepted bids at least twice, 
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Then there are many small col- 
leges around the country who 
steadfastly refuse to have any- 
thing to do with bowl games, and 
not only because they don’t want 
their students exposed to all the 
hoopla. They figure that many of 
the football players might want to 
try out for the basketball team or 
swimming team and other winter 
sports. With all the extra football 
practice needed for a bowl game, 
plus the time away from studies, 
many of these schools don’t think a 
bowl game is worth it. 

The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Assn. has instituted rules for 
bowl games, but there is no hint 


and Army has let it be known re- of any regulation that would make 
cently that it wouldn’t be ada- them extinct. 
& 


A MAN priver of Decatur, Ill., had a logical excuse when he 
snarled up traffic at a busy intersection. He called out to a nearby 
woman driver, “Sorry, but my wife taught me how to drive.”— 


Apostle. 


ONE DAY My two little girls were playing and I overheard my 
four-year-old say to my almost-six-year-old, “Let’s pretend I’m the 
boy that loves you.” Before I had time to ask if she wasn’t rather 
young for romance I heard her continue “—and you be the horse.” — 
Mrs. Ralph Downey in Parents’ Magazine. 


_ It was BAKING day and the new maid and her mistress were 
having a busy time. “Mary,” said the mistress, “just go and see if 
that large plum cake in the oven is baked yet. Stick in the knife and 
see if it comes out clean.” 

In a few minutes Mary returned. “The knife came out wonderful 
clean, ma’am,” she said, beaming, “so I’ve stuck in all the other dirty 
knives, too.”—Pointer. . 
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was drawn ceremonious- 
ly through the streets of a Ten- 
nessee town recently and given 
permanent lodging by an old 
house two blocks from the town 


square. 

There, in Jackson, Tennessee, 
lives a fragile and keenly alert 
Irish-American colleen of 90 who 
has, for 57 years now, watched 
with glowing heart as a busy na- 
tion has increasingly paid her hus- 
band the highest of all its honors 
— the honor of remembrance. 


Every adult knows the lady's 


Casey Jones of his famous 


AMERICA’S Most FAMOUS 


Condensed from 
MRS. JONES Sign 
David Ragan 
N OILED AND gleaming loco- 
motive, vintage 1900, Casey Jones has become ua 


legend. Few, perhaps, know 
of the woman who is Mrs. 
Casey Jones. 


name, and that of her husband— 
John Luther “Casey” Jones. Casey 
Jones — who died with valor in 
railroading’s most widely record- 
ed wreck, on April 30, 1900, and 
in saving the lives of his passen- 
gers achieved an immortality he 
had not dreamed of. 

Today tributes to Casey Jones 
abound. Jackson, Tennessee — 
where he became an_ engineer, 
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joined the Catholic Church, rear- 
ed two sons and a daughter, and 
rests now in Calvary Cemetery— 
has enshrined his home. But more 
meaningful than any other com- 
memoration is the living devotion 
with which “Miss Janie” Jones 
treasures the memory of her hus- 
band” or as “J. L.” She does not 
too busy, or too weary, to recount. 

Comfortable in a high-backed 
rocker, her hands occupied with 
the crocheting of a doily, she re- 
cently told the story again. She re- 
ferred to her subject as “my hus- 
band” or as “J. L.” She does not 
call him “Casey.” That name was 
one given, and used exclusively 
in his lifetime, by his fellow rail- 


roaders. 

“If God did not answer pray- 
er,” she began, “I would not be 
called Mrs. Jones today; I would 
not have had the joy and memory 
of a marriage to a man who was 
the very answer to my girlhood 
dreams. Because J. L. was not a 
member of the Faith during the 
years that we kept company. In 
my own home, in my mother and 
father, I had grown up with a 
beautiful, living example of what 
a Christian. marriage could be. 
Though I loved J. L., I could not 
marry him — and did not — until 
he had studied the beliefs of my 
Church and had grown to love it 
as I had since a very young child. 


Mrs. Congy Jones at the controls of General 


tors’ Train of Tomorrow 
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He began instructions, I know, to 
please me. But, as will happen 
when one comes to the Church 
with an open mind and a receiv- 
ing heart, a lovely thing happened. 
He was truly converted — in re- 
sponse to the love and sacrifice 
of the Blessed Saviour. It was 
not, as it turned out, only to please 
a girl he wished to marry. But 
the heart of that girl, I can tell 
you, rejoiced in his decision.” 

Two weeks after Casey’s bap- 
tism on November 11, 1886, they 
were married, at St. Mary’s in 
Jackson. 

“Our marriage was a good one,” 
she said, “for it was founded on 
love — for each other and, more 
important than that even, for the 
Church.” 

Throughout their married life, 
she added, it was Casey who set 
the religious lead for his family. 
“Unless he was on a run,” she re- 
lated, “he never missed a service. 
He seemed to find life’s answers 
in his Church, his family, and his 
work.” 

What was Casey Jones really 
like? “Miss Janie” repeated the 
question. Her hazel eyes waxed 
warm as she replied “Most of all, 
perhaps he was not the sober- 
sides you would guess from hear- 
ing the ballad. Not at all!” 

He was a giant of a man, she 
went on, six feet four, and a 
hearty one. He had great appe- 
tites for food and friendships. He 
neither smoked nor drank. And 


he had raven-black hair and a 
dark complexion. But above every- 
thing else, Casey had an Irish 
sense of humor. 

“They tell me he fell in love 
with the first train he ever saw,” 
she said. “That was when he was 
10 or 12 and his family moved 
from southern Missouri to Cayce, 
Kentucky. And I believe it. But 
railroading was more than a love; 
it was a passion with him.” 

It was his love of the rails that 
projected his name into the realm 
of legend — and cost him his life. 

Casey Jones “mounted to the 
cabin with his orders in his hand” 
one foggy April night in Memphis, 
in 1900, and “rode a high right- 
wheeler to the promised land.” 
From lower Mississippi he had 
just pulled a freight into the 
Memphis yards, when he was 
asked to “double back” to Can- 
ton, Miss., with the passenger 
train that was the “pride of the 
Southern rails,” the Cannonball 
Express No. 1. 

His family was in Jackson, 
where Casey had been until two 
months earlier when he’d answer- 
ed a bid to engineer on the Can- 
nonball run out of Memphis. The 
day before, he had posted a let- 
ter to them to say he had, after 
much searching, finally found a 
house in Memphis and they'd be 
with him again soon — Janie, his 
two sons — Charles, 12, and 
Lloyd, four — and his daughter, 
Helen, eight. 
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So Casey Jones agreed to make 
the “extra” — on one condition. 
It would be with his own engine, 
the one whose’ whippoorwill 
whistle had caught the ear and 
fancy of every boy and man along 
the right-of-way from Memphis 
to Canton, Engine Number 382. 

Three hours later Number 382 
was a twisted wreckage in a Mis- 


dead. 

Within months 
the original 
Casey Jones bal- 
lad appeared. 
Out of nowhere, 
it seemed, And 
it spread like 
wildfire. Quar- 
tets, baritone so- 
loists, and pian- 
ists alike per- 
formed it “by 
ear.” They never 
— until three 
years later — saw 
the song Casey 
Jones on a sheet 
of music — be 
cause the man 
who composed 
it couldn’t write 
his own name. 

The owner of 
the name _ he never 


sissippi cornfield and Casey was 


learned to 


write was Wallace Saunders. He 
was a Negro, a little man, an illi- 
terate engine wiper, a man who 
adored his friend Casey Jones. 

A favorite pastime of Wallace’s 


John Luther (Casey) Jones 
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was to “make up” songs about his 
friends. The ballad he “made up” 
to do honor to Casey’s memory is 
considerably different from the 
one a professional songwriting 
team published in 1903. True to 
the spirit of Casey Jones, if not 
to all facts pertinent to the crash, 
the original rhyme began like this: 
Come all you rounders, I want 
you to hear 
The story to 
of brave 
engineer; 
Casey Jones 
was the 


crash. Mostly for 
his speed. H 
loved speed — 
because it as- 
sured an on-time 
arrival at the 
end of the line. 
As Mrs. Jones 
put it, “J. L. considered an an- 
nounced arrival time a personal 
promise and he always made good 
on his promises.” 

He was the son of an itinerant 
school teacher, but he never fin- 


round 

~ On a six-eight 

_ and down the 


ished school. For railroading was 
in his blood and he followed his 
call at 16. In Cayce, Ky. (where 
he grew up and from which his 
nickname was derived), Casey 
started at the bottom. His first 
job, said Mrs. Jones, was that of 
“livestock messenger.” 

“He rode the cattle cars,” she 
explained, “hired by stock shop- 
pers to tend their livestock to 
Tennessee destinations.” The next 
year he became a telegraph oper- 
ator’s helper, and then — faster 
than rules allowed, usually — 
brakeman, fireman, and at 26, 
engineer. 

Eleven years later, Casey was 
promoted to the Cannonball Run 
in Memphis. But the one who has 
worn black in his memory every 
day for more than half a century, 
recalls, “We had always agreed 
about other assignments, but this 
time I said, ‘I don’t want you to 
go.’ It had a reputation as the 
most dangerous run. And I was 
afraid. His only answer was, 
‘Don’t you worry, Janie. If the 
rails stay on the roadbed, I'll get 
there!’” 

Caller called Casey about half- 

four; 

He kissed his wife at the station 

door. 


Climbed into the cab with his 
orders in his hand, 
Says, “This is my trip to the 
Holy Land.” 
Casey didn’t kiss his wife “at 
the station door.” “No, that line 
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isn’t correct, though I wish it 
were,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“The last time I saw him was 
two weeks before that night. I'd 
been in Memphis for the day, to 
look for a house, and hadn’t any 
luck. The house and when we 
would all be together — that was 
what we talked about the last 
time we were together. I couldn't 
know that I would never see him 
again.” 

Through South Memphis yards 

on the fly, 

He heard his fireman say, “You 

got a white eye.” 

All the switchmen knew by the 

engine’s moans 

That the man at the throttle 

was Casey Jones. 

It was 12:50 a.m., April 30 — a 
Sunday — when the Cannonball 
left the Memphis yards, headed 
south. An hour and 15 minutes 
late. One hundred and 80 miles 
to go to Canton. Casey called for 
speed, more speed. The gauge 
climbed perilously, almost to the 
100 m.p.h. mark. Over the boiler 
he shouted to his fireman “We're 
gonna make it, Sim! The old girl’s 
got on her high-heeled slippers 
tonight!” 

Casey says, “Fireman, don’t you 


fret, 

Keep knocking at the firebox; 
don’t give up yet. 

We're going to run her till she 
leaves the rail, 

Or make it on time with the 
southbound mail.” 
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It was 3:28 a.m. Durant, Mis- 
sissippi. Last scheduled _ stop. 
Thirty-six miles to destination. 
Twenty-two to Vaughan — and 
disaster. 

Ahead, at Vaughan, pulling 
onto a siding to let Casey's pas- 
senger express roar past, a freight 
had stalled. Three of its cars jut- 
ted onto the main line. Red ca- 
boose lights blinked in the dawn 
fog. Around the curve came Casey 
Jones — at full steam. 

‘Twas round this curve he 

spied a passenger train. 

Reversing his engine, he caused 

the bell to ring. 

Fireman jumped off, but Casey 

stayed on; 

He’s a good engineer, but he’s 

dead and gone. 

It was 8:52 a.m., the last min- 
ute of the life of Casey Jones. 
“Jump Sim!” he cried, seizing the 
brake helve. Then the crash. They 
found him in the cab — one hand 
on the brake, the other on his 
whippoorwill whistle. No other 
life was lost. All but eight min- 
utes of the lost time had been 


made up. 

Headaches and heartaches and 
all kinds of pain 

Are not apart from a railroad 
train. 

Tales that are earnest, noble, 
and grand 

Belong to the life of a railroad 
man. 


There ends the original ballad— 
“earnest, noble and grand” — of 


Casey Jones, a ballad sung in love 
by an unlettered friend. 


Neither Mrs. Jones nor Wallace - 


Saunders ever received a penny’s 
profit from the song. With refer- 
ence to the ballad, a recent visi- 
tor asked her if, as the widow of 
a man celebrated beyond mere 
fame, life had not been compara- 
tively easy for her? She under- 
stood the question’s implication at 
once. Her quiet smile could have 
been construed as an unspoken 
rebuke. But she answered kindly. 
“My husband did not leave me 
wealth,” she said. “But he did 
leave his family something of 
much greater value — a name we 
could wear with honor. We have 
never betrayed him by using that 
name to our financial betterment.” 
Of her present inability to 
walk, she says firmly, “My doctors 
tell me I'll be able to walk again. 
I believe them — just as I be- 
lieve it is God’s will that I do, for 
I still have unfinished business 
on earth. Yes, even at 90!” 
Immobility has not made her 
inactive. Her vitality is commen- 
surate with her appearance, which 
is that of one much younger than 
her years. Today she lives and is 
given “gentle care,” in a Jackson 
recuperatory home called “Blue 
Haven.” Though for three years 
she has but rarely been outside 
its doors, she is as much a part 
of her community — and the 
world itself — as many who can- 
not claim her handicap. News of 
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St. Mary’s — bazaars, marriages, 
christenings — is brought faith- 
‘fully by priest and friends. Many 
of her visitors are from Jackson’s 
Negro parish, St. Joseph’s, where 
for long years she served as or- 
ganist. 

Her life, with so many enthusi- 
asms and experiences, has been a 
full and happy one. Her eyes, 
which the visitor through numer- 
ous talks had come to know as a 
true measure of their owner's 
moods, became reflective. “It has 
been a busy life,” she corrected. 
“There’s been hard work and 
good times, but a full life? No,” 
she said simply, “it hasn’t been 
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full — for many years.” 

With a quiet courage that is 
perhaps to be expected of one 
who wears the name “Mrs. Casey 
Jones,” she concluded: “I’m trying 
to get well fast — and I am in 
constant touch with St. Jude. My 
friends are lovely to me here and 
my impatience seems unfair in 
the face of their kindness, but I 
want to go back home — to my 
own apartment. It’s not much and 
it’s ‘down by the Gas Works,’ but 
it’s just a block from the I. C. 
tracks. I can hear the train 
whistles there — and whenever I 
hear a train, I always think of 
him. . .” 


Wholly Innocent . . . 
(From Mission Helpers Review) 


DurinG one of his visits to the Religion Class, Father Smith 
listened as a first grader retold the story of the Storm at Sea, and 
then he asked: “What happened after Jesus stopped the storm?” 
After a moment’s thought, Ann replied: “I guess He went back to 


sleep.” 


Sister: “Why did God tell Adam and Eve not to eat the fruit 


of a certain tree?” 


First Grade Mark: “Because the fruit on that tree was SPRAY- 


ED.” 


A NEW cHILD had enrolled in the first grade of the Religion 


Center, so Sister gave him a registration blank to take home and 
have his father fill it out. Sister explained that the blank would tell 
where he lived, how old he was, where he went to school, etc. For 
a moment Richard looked at the blank and then handed it back to 
Sister, saying: “My father doesn’t need that. He knows all that about 
me already.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


YOUNG DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
prepared by Loretta J. Sidlowski, 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. $2.50. 

This 126-page condensation of 
the original David Copperfield 
has been simplified to suit the 
eight to 14 year old audience, yet 
none of the intrinsic charm of 
Charles Dickens has been lost. 
The writing is smooth and flow- 
ing, the action packed and vigor- 
ous. Wherever possible, Mrs. Sid- 
lowski has used passages as they 
stood in the original work and the 
characters stand out with their 
original, unmistakable delineation. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME, Rev. 
Celestine Strub, O.F.M., Francis- 
can Herald Press, 14384 W. 51 
Street, Chicago. 85 cents. 

Young Catholic couples can 
find here a source of fruitful mat- 
terial for study clubs and discus- 
sion groups interested in the es- 
tablishment or truly Christian 
homes. The author’s thesis is that 
the reformation of society must 
begin with the re-formation of the 
family unit. However, the ex- 
ample of the world is bad, close 


at hand, and often over-whelming 
with its material allurements and 
inducements to sin. So religion 
rust be again made the basis, 
center and mainspring of family 
life. With quotations from Ency- 
clicals, the author shows how this 
can be done. 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY, edited by 
H. Caffarel, Fides Publishers, 744 
E. 79th Street, Chicago 19, Ill. 
$3.75. 

Too many books, one is some- 
times tempted to think, are being 
produced simultaneously on mar- 
riage and the family. It seems to 
be typical of Catholic publishers, 
once they have found a good sub- 
ject, to push it to the point of 
utter exhaustion. “What new can 
there be left to say about mar- 
riagesP” wonders the reviewer as 
she picks up book after book. Yet, 
Marriage is Holy presents origi- 
nal ideas, a refreshing outlook, 
and a new approach. 

The chapters of this book are 
different because they have grown 
out of living experience and all 
the marks of life and realism are 
imprinted into every page. Groups 
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of Christian families got together 
and, meeting periodically with 
their chaplains, faced their prob- 
lems in common. Members of 
the various groups then wrote the 
chapters. Hence the ——— is 
dynamic, concrete, and problem- 
solving. The idealism of Catholic 
marriage is there, but it is grap- 
pled with in the everyday exi- 
gencies of a home—and the read- 
er suddenly knows this is no 
hilosopher dreaming of what to 
ba but a group of families say- 
ing, “Thus we must live — or | 
ish.” As the author of the fore- 
word says, “The God of these 
pages, as of these families, is in- 
eed the living God.” 

Synopses and questions for aid 
in study are included. It is to be 
hoped that many American Chris- 
tian families will form discussion 
groups functioning as effectively 
as these original French ones. 


YOUR GREAT FRIEND, Domi- 
nic Dorys, Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds, Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 9/6. 

This life of Our Lord, written 
in a charmingly informal manner, 
is suited for children from the 
ages of 11 to 15. The language 
is simple and picturesque, and a 
number of illustrations are in- 
cluded. 


PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS, 
V. J. Giese, Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. 
For priests, counselors, lay 


leaders — anyone connected with 
modern youth — this attractive 
publication is a must. Vincent 
Giese shows that first-rate know- 
ledge and comprehension of to- 
day’s teens which only close ac- 
quaintance makes possible — and 
for those who haven't tried it, it’s 
mighty hard to get close. Lots of 
adults, perhaps the majority of 
them, think they know all about 
youngsters, what they do and 
where they go. They might be in 
for a big surprise if they really 
knew. 

Vincent Giese has concentrated 
on the Catholic youth attending 
public high schools, and in Chi- 
cago alone there are 40,000 of 
these. As far as the Church is con- 
cerned, these adolescents are 
going to be the lost generation of 
tomorrow’s adults unless some- 
thing is done, and fast. Mr. 
Giese discusses his work with the 
Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Y.C.W. These are 
important but, actually, the great- 
est thing he is doing is his friend- 
ship, his availability, his accept- 
ance, his total giving of self. 
These things Mr. Giese suspects 
as being of prime importance — 
but how vital he has not yet rea- 
lized. The Church needs hundreds 
of unselfish devoted lay-workers 
placing themselves in the service 
of today’s bewildered youngsters 
in the same manner. 


Throughout the book the photo- 
graphy is superb. 
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PREVIE W 
of the FEBRUARY issue 


Multiple sclerosis is a mysterious disease which afflicts an 

estimated 400,000 in the United States. Today, thanks to 

the wonderful progress in the battle against olio, multiple 

sclerosis looms as the next big crippler to feel the brunt 

of scientific research. The progress being made in the fight 

against MS is outlined in next month’s article “Mysterious 
ultiple Sclerosis.” 


American boys and girls are 
throughout their growing years. In sc aoe. in sports 

in business they learn that you ~— = able to pe 
successfully against others you ye to succeed. Un- 
fortunately, this competitive attitude s a with a young 
man and a young woman when they marry and too often young 
married couples compete with each other. “Strike a Balance in 
Your Marriage” shows how a couple must learn to complete each 
other rather than compete with each other. 


When was the last time you went rummaging in the attic? 
Or do you live in a ranch house without the luxury of an attic? 
If so, you don’t know the fun you’re missing. Unless, of course, 
you have a relative with an attic. Kate Dooley does—have a 
relative whose home has an attic. As a matter of fact, the rel- 
ative is her dad and -Kate tells all about the adventure of rum- 
maging in the attic in our next issue. 


Chancellor Julius Raab of Austria is a man with many prob- 
lems. Since the Hungarian revolt over a year ago, refugees 
have been pouring into his country faster than he can find homes 
for them. Attempts to care for the thousands of refugees is 
sending Austria close to bankruptcy. Besides, the sheltering of 
these refugees is in i ng tae to the terms of Austria’s treaty 
with Russia. To see what kind of a man Chancellor Raab is, be 
sure to read “He’s a Modern Mother Hubbard” in the February 
Family Digest. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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MY DAILY VISITOR 


offers to the readers of The Family Digest 
2 issues Free .. 


issues for only $2.00 


My mon | Visitor is unique in Catholic publishing. For each day 
of the month you will find a message from our Guest Editor. Some 
of the daily thoughts are humorous, others serious. Some will be from 
the author’s personal experiences, others, will aquote from a well-known 
personality or book. - All will be short but will carry a message worth 
remembering. | i 

Who are our Guest Editors? Each month we invite a_prominent 
‘member of the clergy to act as our Editor. For example, Bishop Leo 
A. Pursley will be the Guest Editor for February; Bishop Fulton Sheen 
will write our March issue and Monsignor John Kennedy has agreed 
to act as our Guest Editor for April. My Daily Visitor brings you the 
finest Catholic authors each month throughout the year. 


Each copy of My Daily Visitor will be a new and enjoyable ex- 
perience for you. Our Guest Editor for each month is completely 
free to choose the subjects he wishes to discuss. We invite the best 
known Catholic authors to write for us but we do not know until their 
material arrives what the author has in store for you. 


My Daily Visitor is written for the active Catholic. It takes but 
a minute of your time each morning to read but will carry a thought 
for you to remember throughout or. One of our readers des- 
cribes it as “kind of a spiritual pep-talk while I’m drinking my coffee.” 


There are actually two parts to My Daily Visitor. In addition to 
the daily messages there is also included in each issue the Mass Pray- 
ers for each Sunday and Holyday of the month. If you have a missal, 
some other member of your family will appreciate using this section 
of My Daily Visitor. . 


_ This is an offer you should not miss. The subscription 
price is only $2.00 per year and in addition to this low price 
you receive TWO ISSUES FREE. Fourteen months of enjoy- 
able reading are yours by returning the coupon below. 


Please enter my fourteen month sub- 
scription. 


$2.00 remittance enclosed 
[] Please bill me. 


Return to: 


| 
| 
My Daily Visitor | 
Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. ; 
| 
| 


Huntington, Indiana 


